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Current Topics. 


Noruine could be more satisfactory or better timed than 
Mr. Rawte’s statement, as President of the Law Society, at 
the Portsmouth meeting, that the Council would strenuously 
oppose any pro under present circumstances to extend 
the experimental system of compulsory registration of title 
to the provinces, and that country solicitors might confidently 
rely on the Council’s using their best efforts for their assis- 
tance. He added that the Council would ask for, and hoped 
to obtain, the active and strenuous support of the Associated 
Provincial Law Societies and every country law soci 
and every country solicitor throughout the kingdom. Arm 
with that they would be a power, and would hope that their 
resistance would be effectual. We do not think that the Council 
need to be assured that the support to which the president referred 
will be forthcoming: we think, indeed, it may be predicted that 
the introduction by the Lord Chancellor of the suggested Bill 
will be the signal for an outburst of feeling and united action 
on the part of country solicitors and their clients, the land- 
owners, which will surprise even the authors of the Bill by 
its intensity and vigour. The experiment from which London 
has suffered has made the Land istry a by-word through- 
out the country, and even men of the calmest judgment—like 
Mr. Goppen, for instance—are moved to strong indignation 
at the audacious ——— to force a discredited system on 
the whole country. e hope that Mr. C. H. Morron’s excel- 
lent suggestion that solicitors should personally interview all 
Members of Parliament with whom they have any interest on 
the. subject, will be extensively adopted, and we will add that 
the interview might well be preceded by a request that the 
Member of Parliament will peruse the papers read by Mr. 
Rusinsters and Mr. Krvser at the recent meeting. In the 
meantime the Council of the Law Society will no doubt have 
under careful consideration the question by whom the opposition 
to the Bill (if it appears) should be conducted in both Houses of 
Parliament. A good deal will turn on this. 





Memsens of the Law Society have returned from Portsmouth 
charmed with the great hospitality they received, and, indeed, 
the members of the local law society were unwearied in pro- 
viding for the enjoyment of their guests. The Assembly. Rooms, 
overlooking the Solent, were an uncommonly pleasant of 
meeting. The attendance was below the average, but the 
questions on the paper on the second day had the unusual 
effect of securing nearly as a gathering as on the first 
day. The papers were, generally speaking, practical and of 
special interest with reference to current topics, and there was 
plenty of discussion. 


THe question of registration of title occupied a prominent 
= in the papers read at the provincial meeting, and the 

eenness and, we might say, the jubilation of the attacks made 
upon the present system shew that its continuance—much less 
its expansion—is by no means a matter of certainty. The case 
= e — ee —— Government have put them- 
selves morally in the wrong by extending compulsory registra- 
tion to the City of London, and by tenia on bepelay into the 
working of the system, has never, perhaps, been put so clearly 
and forcibly as in Mr. Krwsgr’s on ‘Compulsory 
Land Registration and the City of Sentien.” He gives 
the whole story of the manner in which the opposition of 
the city was originally overcome. The city was insisti 
that it should be treated as a separate county, and 
obtained in the House of Commons the insertion of a clause in 
the Land Transfer Bill to this effect. The Lord Chancellor 
desired to see this clause struck out, and, in view of the lateness 
of the period of the session, he wished to avoid discussion in the 
House of Lords. Accordingly, both by letter and by public 
statement in Parliament, he made it clear that, if the clause was 
struck out, he would take care that the city should not have 
compulsory registration applied to it without its consent. This 
course was successful. i 
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we all know. But the desire to make the most of the consent 
of the London County Council to the trial of the system 
in London, seems to have quite driven into oblivion the 
compact thus made. Subsequently the city, on being asked 
whether the extension of the Land Transfer Act to it would 
be acceptable, had inquiry made with the result that it was 
decided to withhold consent. This, however, did not influence 
those who were responsible for the policy of the Land Registry, 
and compulsory registration was introduced into the city on the 
1st of July, 1902. Subsequently the corporation petitioned the 
Privy Council against the order for extension, but without effect, 
and the whole of the proceedings in relation to the city appear 
to have been carried on without reference to the undertaking 
given when the Act was passed. Mr. Kimper’s story is so 
specific that it is bound to receive an answer unless judgment 
is to go by default. What answer can be made? 





THE oBsEcTions to the system of compulsory registration were 
trenchantly stated in the paper to which Mr. RusinsTEz1n gave 
the title ‘‘How to Set a House in Disorder.” He states the 
grounds on which the system is commonly supported as being 
(1) that the existing system of conveyancing is complicated and 
expensive; (2) that registration has been successfully applied in 
the colonies and foreign countries; and (3) that the opposition 
comes only from solicitors who are influenced by interested 
motives; and he has no difficulty in shewing (1) that the 
system of conveyancing introduced by the legislation of 
1881 is simple and inexpensive; (2) that the success of the 
Torrens Acts is due to the special circumstances of the 
countries and titles to which they are applied; and (3) that, 
so far as solicitors are concerned, recent history proves that, 
where reforms are desirable, they have advocated them even to 
their own loss. The fact is, argues Mr. Rusrysrern, that 
registration of title was tried by Lord Wesrzury’s Act and 
the Land Transfer Act, 1875, as a remedy for the complications 
caused by the old system of conveyancing and was abandoned. 
The true remedy was found by Lord Carrns in the simplification 
of conveyancing, and when the Lord Chancellor reverted to 
registration of title, he was going back upon what Lord Carrns 
had done. Mr. Rvustnster drives his argument home when 
he points out the difficulties which arise in practice even in 
dealing with land registered with absolute title. His formidable 
list of the work—largely outside the registry—which has 
to be done upon a transfer shews that it is a troublesome 
matter to the solicitor in charge of it, and occasionally the 
consequent difficulties are so great as to lessen the marketable 
quality of the title. The real substantial work, he says, has still 
to be done outside the registry, and the fact that the property is 
registered increases in new and unexpected ways the difficulties 
and responsibilities of the solicitor. We shall be surprised if the 
Land Registry Office remains silent under the present attacks, 
As Mr. Rusrstzin says, every county outside London has been 
proof against every blandishment, and in London the demand 
for inquiry is loud and persistent. 





Tue rarer on the Licensing Act, 1904, read by Mr. Covstns 
at the Portsmouth meeting is, we believe, the first attempt to 
point out the practical difficulties with which the application of 
the Act is likely to be beset. We can only refer to one or two 
of the points which Mr. Cousins notices. The provisions in 
relation to compensation, it has been foreseen, will lead to a good 
deal of litigation. Under section 2 (2) the amount of compensation 

yable may be an amount agreed upon by the parties interested 
in the licensed premises and approved by quarter sessions, and 


and will involve legal advocacy and the calling of valuer 
accountants, and other skilled witnesses, as well as witnesses ag 
to facts, and entail the necessity of adjournaments.” Then again, 
under the second proviso to section 2 (2), in the case of the 
licence-holder, regard is to be had not only to his legal interest, 
but also to his conduct and the length of time during which he 
has been the holder of the licence. So that, as Mr. Covstyg 
points out, the amount of compensation having been previously 
fixed, the effect will be to increase the proportion of a tenant 
who has a good character and long service. In other words, 
the owner will suffer from the fact that he has an old and well. 
conducted tenant. It will, of course, require experience of the 
Act to shew to what extent such points as these will render its 
working difficult and unfair. We may notice that Mr. Covstys 
repeats the suggestion made in the President’s address, that the 
rules of procedure to be made under the Act should recognize 
the right of audience of solicitors in licensing business at 
quarter sessions. 





THE RECENT encroachments of the sea in Flintshire, which 
have caused so much expense and anxiety to the London and 
North-Western Railway, and the belief that similar encroach- 
ments are taking place in other parts of the United Kingdom, 
lead naturally to the inquiry whether the task of resisting these 
enchroachments should be cast upon the riparian owners or 
whether it should not be more properly placed upon the Govern- 
ment. It must be obvious that where the expense of maintaining 
a bank or sea-wall is greater than the value of the land by which 
it is protected, the frontager will do everything in his power to 
escape this unprofitable outlay. It is, indeed, confidently stated 
that the encroachments of the sea are often directly caused by the 
act of the frontagers, who, for their own profit, remove sand and 
shingle from the shore adjoining their property. But with 
regard to the liability of the Government, who are entitled to ask 
Parliament to provide the money required for any public 
works, the same considerations do not arise, and we proceed 
to consider the extent of this liability. In the case of Attorney- 
General v. Tomline (12 Ch. D. 214; affirmed by the Court of 
Appeal, 14 Ch. D. 58), Sir E. Fry expressly laid it down that 
there was a prerogative and duty in the Crown to protect the 
realm from being flooded by the sea, for the benefit, not of 
one person in particular, but of the whole commonwealth, 
which is interested in the protection and preservation of the 
land alike from foreign enemies and from the water which 
surrounds our island. The learned judge added that the forms 
of commission prescribed by 6 Hen. 6, c. 5, which is the 
earliest statute relating to commissioners of sewers, contain a 
distinct assertion of the obligation of the Crown to protect the 
kingdom of England on every side from the inundation of water. 
And he referred to the case of The Isle of Ely in Coke’s Reports, 
where it is said, ‘‘It isto be known that by the common law 
before the statute of 6 Hen. 6, c. 5, the king ought of right to 
save and defend his realm as well against the sea as against the 
enemies, that it should not be drowned or wasted.” The loss of 
any part of the shore on an island no larger than Great Britain 
is no trifling matter, and the time has surely come when the 
legal responsibility of the Crown might be made more effective 
by an Act of Parliament for the preservation of our coasts against 
the advances of the sea. This Act of Parliament might consoli- 
date the law already contained in the various statutes of sewers, 
and give the necessary compulsory powers so as to prevent the 
owner of a river bank or sea bank from allowing it to remain out 
of repair. 





CompPLaints are often heard of the confusion introduced into 
our law by Acts amending other Acts. This complaint cannot 





in default an amount to be determined by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue. But in many cases the parties interested 
will be numerous. ‘They may,” says Mr. Covsins, “ be free- 
holders, vs lessees, sub-lessees, tenants, mortgagees, 
debenture-holders in brewery companies, and others, and some of 
these parties may not be sui juris.” The number of the parties and 
the complication of their interests will present considerable diffi- 
culty in agreeing and apportioning the compensation. ‘ ‘The 
proceedings both before quarter sessions and the Commissioners 


be brought against the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, 
1904, which is now in force, having come into operation on the 
lst day of this month. The Act amends the Act of 1894; but 
instead of consisting merely of amendments, it repeals the whole 
of the previous Act, while re-enacting almost all of it verbatim. 
It contains some very important changes in the law. Under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885, it was provided that no 
prosecution for unlawful connection with a girl between the ages 
of thirteen and sixteen years should be commenced more than 





of Inland Revenue must frequently be dilatory and expensive, 


three months after the commission of the offence. Where the 
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offence results in pregnancy, and where the girl was a perfectly 
yilling party to it, this period of limitation is obviously too short. 
fhe girl’s condition can often be concealed for that time, and so 
che man has in many cases entirely escaped the consequences of 
his crime. The new Act alters the time to six months, a change 
which ought to be long enough to meet the objection to the 
former time. Where a child has died under circumstances which 
point to cruelty or neglect on the part of some person, it has, often 
been a difficult matter to decide whether to charge the person 
with manslaughter or with offences under the Act. In such cases 
indictments have often been preferred for manslaughter and also 
under the Act. This, however, has not done away with the diffi- 
culty, for such indictments must be tried separately. If the cruelty 
indictment is tried first, it is hopeless to proceed with the other, 
whatever the result. If the manslaughter indictment is tried 
first, there is often very great difficulty in getting a jury to 
convict; and in case of an acquittal, it has the appearance of | 
persecution to put the accused again on trial for cruelty. -This 
difficulty is now got rid of by the provision of the new Act that 
upon the trial of a person for the manslaughter of a child of 
which he has had the care, the jury may find him guilty of an 
offence of cruelty under the Act. The jury will thus have a 
very free hand, as they may find any one of a considerable 
number of alternative verdicts. On the side of the accused, 
however, it is to be noticed that he will have to be prepared | 
to face very wide issues, of which, perhaps, he has had no | 
notice. The age at which children may appear in theatrical and | 
other public entertainments has been raised from seven to ten | 
years; but, as before, a licence is required of a court of summary | 
jurisdiction to enable children of even ten to appear at all in | 
such entertainments. One or two provisions have been made | 
affecting the law of evidence. 





As in the previous Act, a person | 
may be sentenced to a more severe punishment, when convicted of | 
cruelty to a child, if it be proved that such person is interested | 
in any sum of money payable on the death of the child. It is | 
sometimes difficult, and often expensive, to legally prove the | 
interest of an accused person in a policy of assurance on a child’s | 
life. The Act now provides that a copy of a policy, certified by 
an officer or agent of the insurance company, shall be primd facie 
evidence of the facts stated therein. In charges of neglect it is 
often material to shew that an accused parent has had sufficient | 
means to supply a child with all reasonable necessaries. This 
can be best done by evidence of the earnings of the accused ; but 
here again great difficulty and expense may be met with in 
giving strict legal proof as to wages. To meet this, the Act pro- 
vides that a copy of an entry in the wages book of any employer, 
or a written statement, signed by the employer, or by bis fore- | 
man, shall be primd facie evidence as to the wages, provided | 
the signature is witnessed by the person producing the copy or 
statement. It is not easy to see the necessity of reproducing the | 
section of the repealed Act which allows an accused person to | 
give evidence on his own behalf. Wo should have thought 
that the Criminal Evidence Act, 1898, had made this section 
superfiuous. 


| 


} 
' 








Ivy tnx case of Broom vy. Ritchie a rather curious point was 
decided, on the 7th of July, by the Second Division of the 
Scotch Court of Session. An action for damages was brought | 
by the widow of a warehouseman, for herself and on behalf of 
her children, against the proprietors of a newspaper. The 
plaintiff avowed that her husband had died at an hotel from an 
accidental dose of chloral, which he was in the habit of taking 
in large quantities without measuring the dose in order to 
induce sleep; that at the time of his death there was a loaded 
revolver in his pocket, and that on the next day there appeared 
in the defendant’s newspaper a passage, headed ‘“ Determined 
Suicide,” and stating that her husband had committed suicide 
in the hotel, a glass containing chloral having been found near | 
him and an unused revolver in his possession ; that this statement 
that her husband had committed suicide was false and calumnious, 
and was published wrongfully and illegally, and that she had 
suffered grievously in her feelings and reputation. We are not 
surprised to read that the court held that the action could not be 
maintained, and we should have been more surprised if such an 
action had been brought in the English courts. Lord Trayyer 





ave his decision upon the ground that an action for defamation 


of character is a purely personal action, and one to which the 
maxim applies, actio personalis moritur cum persond. It was an 
action in which it was for the injured person to decide whether 
or not it should be raised. The person injured was dead and 
could take no action, and it could not be taken by any one else. 
Lord Youne, while concurring in the decision, did so merely on 
the ground that the facts did not disclose a cause of action, and 
he declined to hold that such action could not in some circum- 
stances be maintained. 


Ar THE CLOSE of last session Lord Sarissury introduced a 
Bill ‘to make better provision for the custody and preservation 
of local records,” with the object of obtaining expressions of 
opinion upon its provisions during the recess, but it seems 
hitherto to have escaped attention. The Bill embodies the 
proposals of a departmental committee, presided over, upon its 
appointment in 1899, by Bishop Creicutoy, and after his death 
by Mr. Bryce. Their inquiry confirmed the impression that 


_documents of considerable value are often sadly neglected and 


housed in most unsuitable places. The Bill, therefore, proposes 
to authorize a local authority, in conjunction with another or 
with an ecclesiastical authority, to provide and maintain a local 
record office. The term “local record” is defined to include 
‘‘ any documents of historical, legal, genealogical, or antiquarian 
use, importance, or interest, which relate to a particular place 
or district, and which have not been collected in any central 
depository in London.” By this means evidence of great value 
would be rendered accessible, instead of often remaining 
unknown, or, at the best, obtainable only after the expenditure 
of much time and money. The local record office is to be under 
the direction of a committee, with power to make by-laws 
respecting the inspection and taking copies of the records, with 
the fees, if any, to be charged, besides regulating the general 
control of the office, the publication of the documents or their 
destruction. To the Master of the Rolls is entrusted the duty 
of appointing inspectors from his staff at the Public Record 
Office to inspect the buildings and their suitability as local record 
offices. The Bill is one which may benefit by the criticism of 
those who are custodians of documents that might be placed in 
these new offices. By all who, for legal or other purposes, desire 
to consult these records some satisfactory scheme for taking care 
of them will be heartily welcome, in the place of the present lack 
of method and arrangement. 





Mr. W. P. Futtacar is so absolutely opposed—humorously, 
we are glad to say, though we have hardly survived some of his 
puns, especially his remark about going “to the ‘Bad’ in 
Germany, or to the worse in England ”’—to all reforms that it 
is a satisfaction to find him recognizing the immediate necessity 
for the appointment of more judges. In his paper, “ Is the Cry 
for Judicial Reform in Any and What Respects Pressing and 
Substantial ?”’ he advocates the retention of the existing circuits, 
and the existing circuit display, and of the existing Long 
Vacation, and he is seriously concerned whether the county 
courts, by enlarging their jurisdiction, will not interfere with the 
right of the suitor to have his case dealt with by the dest judges 
in the land. Accordingly, he concludes his paper with a series of 
** Don’ts”—Don’t alter the circuits so as to deprive any county 
of a visit from the judges of assize: Don’t shorten the Long 
‘Vacation: Don’t further increase or extend the county court 
jurisdiction: But do urge upon the Government the appoint- 
ment of one or more judges. Well, if we can have the “do,” 
we shall ibe the less disposed to quarrel with Mr. Futtacar’s 
* Don'ts.’ 








Mr. Daniel Clarke, solicitor, who opened the new Town Hall at High 
Wycombe on Wednesday, has, says the Standard, been thrice mayor, and 
was formerly town clerk of the borough for thirty-six years. In honour 
of Wednesday’s function, Mr. Clarke gave a dinuer to all the inhabitants 
over sixty years of age, and entertained 2,000 school children. 


A bazaar in aid of the Inns of Court Mission, which will be under the 
immediate patronage of the Prince and Princess of Wales, will be held at 
15, Southwell-gardens (by permission of Lady Farwell), on Wednesday, 
the 16th of November. Among those who will preside at the various 
stalls are Lady Channell, Lady — Lady Kekewich, Lidy Farwell, 
the Hon, Mrs, J. D. Fitzgerald, and . Fletcher Moulton, 
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The President’s Address. 


Tue address which Mr. Rawte delivered at the Portsmouth 
meeting brought before his hearers a considerable variety of 
subjects, and though some of them have figured in other recent 
presidential addresses, it has to be remembered that changes in 
the law and in judicial procedure are only the result of continued 
effort. We think it will be admitted by readers of the address 
that, alike in substance and in expression, it must take a very 
high place among the presidential discourses which have been 
delivered at these meetings. It contains a very complete and able 
survey of the legal events of the year and the questions now on the 

t, and these are dealt with with a calm shrewdness and insight 
which has seldom been exceeded. We make no apology for giving 
elsewhere this address almost in full: it ought to be read by 
every lawyer. 

The subject of legal education is one to which, under present 
circumstances, a prominent place was naturally assigned. The 
system of education which was recently inaugurated by the 
Council has arrived at the end of its first year of working, and 
appears to promise very favourable results. But this is over- 
> aa by the probable realization of the project for the 
establishment of a School of Law. It is, of course, easy 
to criticize the scheme, and to suggest that legal education 
will not change its nature because it assumes a more 
imposing name; or those who desire to pose as standing 
strictly on the ancient lines may deprecate the necessity for any 
systematic legal education at all. ‘‘Many eminent lawyers,” 
says Mr, Rawtz, “ who from time to time have won renown at 
the bar and on the bench have succeeded without training of 
this kind. Natural ability and the ready assimilation of case 
law sufficed for their requirements, and produced results which 
the School of Law could hardly be expected to surpass.” But, 
as the President proceeded to point out, while this may have 
been true in individual cases, it forms no ground for under- 
rating the benefits to the profession, as a whole, of systematic 
training. The efforts which have been already made in 
this direction have raised the standard of professional 
knowledge in both branches of the profession, and similar 
benefits are likely to result from the proposed School of Law, the 
teaching in which, whether it is more thorough or not than that 
now given under the auspices of the Council of Legal Education 
and of the Law Society, will at least be more carefully organized. 
Hence it is a satisfaction that Mr. Raw ez was able to repeat, and 
to carry somewhat further, the statements which have been made 
as to the progress of the scheme. The necessary documents— 
the petition for a charter and the draft charter and minutes for 
dealing with the funds in court—have already been prepared by 
the Special Committee appointed by the Inns of Court and the 
Law Society, and approved by the Council of the Law 
Society, and unless anything comes of the objection recently 
raised that the scheme involves an ultra vires application of the 
funds of the Inns of Court, there appears to be a strong probability 
that their approval willalso be given. If this forecast is correct, 
the School of Law should become an accomplished fact in the 
course of the ensuing year. Mr. Rawzz fittingly acknow- 
ledged the assistance which has been given by Lord Macnacuren, 
the Chairman of the Council of Legal Education, and the 
Attorney-General. 


In the present state of public affairs the address would 
hardly have been complete without a reference to the con- 
troversies which have recently arisen with regard to the exercise 
of belligerent rights. The ultimate settlement of these questions 
must depend on statesmen rather than lawyers, but the matter is 
one on which lawyers are entitled, and may be expected, to 
ae an opinion, and the address of the President of the 

w Society is one of the few occasions on which such an opinion 
can be articulately given. Mr. Rawiz gave an interesting 
summary of the steps which have been taken to promote 
international arbitration, and in referring to recent arbitrations 
he Page out the various tribunals—a joint commission, as 
in the Alaska case; the arbitration of an independent sovereign, 
as in the Br«zil case ; and the Court of Arbitration at the Hague, 
as in the Venezuelan case—by which a settlement has been 
attained and international complications avoided, But the 





determination of the extent to which belligerents are to by 
allowed to interfere with neutral commerce will probably—if jt 
is arrived at at all—be arrived at by other means, and Mp 
Rawie’s suggestion that belligerent rights require to be 
curtailed is entitled to serious consideration. ‘It is at least,” he 
said, ‘‘aplausible opinion that the inconvenience which the right of 
search causes to neutrals is without any commensurate advan 

to belligerents, but for the present purpose the suggestion of this 
proposition is enough.” Whether the opinion is one that this 
nation can safely act upon can hardly be determined off-hand, 
As Mr. Rawtz, following the example of the Prime Minister, 
reminded his hearers, Great Britain has been the chief upholder 
of belligerent rights in the past, and he gave an apt quotation 
from an American author, writing in 1858, to shew that British 
pretensions have raised very much the same protest in other 
days as Russian pretensions raise now. The decision of the 
matter must depend upon the balancing of the rival claims of 
belligerents and neutrals, and the suggestion that the preference 
should now be given to the protection of neutral commerce is at 
least a pious opinion. 

In dealing with the legislation, actual and attempted, of the 
past session, Mr. RawLe was on more ordinary ground. The 
actual legislation which called for comment was confined to the 
Licensing Act, and that, in the main, is a matter of public rather 
than of legal interest. Doubtless, in applying the scheme of 
compensation established by the Act, points of great nicety will 
arise, and lawyers may expect an access of business. But the 
immediate question for solicitors is whether they are to continue 
to have, before the committee of quarter sessions, the right of 
audience in licensing matters which they have had before the 
licensing justices. The attempt to secure recognition of this 
right in the Act itself failed, but, as Mr. Raw ze pointed out, 
there is still a chance of securing explicit recognition in the rules 
of procedure, which, under section 5 (2), are to be approved 
by a Secretary of State, and he expressed the hope that the 
Licensing Act would not be permitted to have the uninten- 
tional effect of depriving solicitors of business which they 
have hitherto enjoyed with satisfaction to their clients. With 
regard to attempted legislation, the President had to criticize the 
unfortunate state of Parliamentary business, which has again 
prevented the passing of the Solicitors Bill—designed to enable 
the Law Society to refuse certificates to solicitors who are undis- 
charged bankrupts —and has also prevented the passing of such 
a measure as the Married Women’s Property Act (1882) Amend- 
ment Bill. The latter would have removed the conveyancing 
difficulty in cases where a married woman is a trustee, but a 
piece of legislation which is merely useful seems to have small 
chance of success. ‘‘ Theoretically,” said Mr. Rawiz, dryly, 
‘*the Legislature is all in favour of simplifying title to land ; but 
when it comes to putting the principle into practice and doing 
something really useful, the supposed zeal in the cause is non- 
existent.” 

A novel feature in Mr. Rawtz’s address was the introduction 
of comments on some of the leading judicial decisions of the 
year, the selected cases being Colls v. Home and Colonial Stora 
(Limited) (1904, A. OC. 179), Samuel v. Jarrah Timber Corperation 
(1904, A. C. 323), and Morel Brothers (Limited) v. Earl of West- 
moreland (1904, A. C. 11), all in the House of Lords. Each cave 
is important, and each in its way illustrates the advantages 
or the defects of the attitude adopted by the supreme tribunal to 
the development of the law. In the first, the rule as to the 
amount of light which can be claimed under an easement of 
light has been freed from judicial excrescences and has been 
placed upon a convenient basis; in the second, the House of 
Lords has shewn itself as powerless as ever to get rid of a 
technical rule which, by forbidding a clog on the equity of 
redemption, prevents borrowers and lenders from making theit 
own bargains, even when there is no hint of oppression ; and in 
the third, the same tribunal has been unable to construe the 
rules of procedure so as to afford substantial justice in the case 
of a tradesman suing for goods supplied to a married woman. 
The comments of Mr. Raw ez on these cases appear to be pertinent 
and just. 

The administration of justice is a subject with which 
successive presidents have dealt, and Mr. Raw z’s suggestions 
are valuable as a reminder of the objects which reformers ought 
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to aim at rather than for any novelty they possess. The weakest 

int in our system at present is the hearing of actions in the 

ing’s Bench Division. The number of the judges, and the 
arrangement of business in London and on circuit, does not 
allow of these actions being tried with the regularity, certainty, 
and despatch essential to a business-like disposal of the litigation 
which has to be decided in London. ‘ The Lord Chief Justice, 
as Mr. Raw1z observed, has on two recent occasions referred to 
the fact that the judges are working without any reserve of 
strength, and as long as this is the case business is always liable 
to interruption and disarrangement by reason of judges being ill 
or being called off to other duties. The question of the 
proper disposal of London business is, of course, very much 
mixed up with the question of the reform of the circuit system, 
and it is sometimes suggested that by rearrangement of circuits 
sufficient judicial time could be saved to make the appointment 
of an additional judge or judges unnecessary. We believe, how- 
ever, that this is the wrong way of looking at the matter. There 
is no reason for trying to adapt so nicely the available judicial 
power to the work to be done. The reasonable course is to 
remove the present block by at once importing fresh judicial 

wer. The reform of the circuit system involves other con- 
siderations than the mere saving of the time of the judges, and, 
moreover, it is by no means imminent. If, when it comes, there 
is a further gain of judicial power, so much the better. 


On the subject of the County Courts Act, 1903, and its sequel, 
the unfortunate County Oourts Bill of the past session, Mr. 
Rawtz had the Lord Chancellor very much at his mercy. The 
operation of the Act was postponed for a year in order that the 
Lord Chancellor might, by an amending statute, supply what he 
was pleased to call its deficiencies. In the result the Lord 
Chancellor introduced his Bill so late that there was no chance of 
its passing, and the purpose for which the Act of 1903 was post- 
poned has been defeated. ‘‘ The position on the lst of January, 
1905,” says Mr. Raw z, ‘ will be the same as if the Act had been 
allowed to come into operation in- the ordinary way.” But, he 
adds, the prospects that county courts will have to undertake 
this enlarged juisdiction without further provision for the 
disposal of business need not excite alarm. The idea of the 
promoters of this enlarged jurisdiction has been that it should 
be exercised in all courts, and at first things may very well be 
left to take their course. If special courts for the bigger causes 
are to be selected, this can be done when there has been 
experience of the change, and then it should be done with the 
aid of local knowledge—by the light, that is, of suggestions 
from county court judges and registrars, supplemented by those 
of the provincial law societies. 

Mr. Raw ez reserved for the close of his address the discussion 
of the present position of the question of registration of title. 
Perhaps he was not quite so clear as might have been desired in 
expressing the opinion that the system is quite opposed to our 
conveyancing practice and to the needs of landowners in this 
country, and is productive of nothing but inconvenience and 
expense. But he voiced the demand which exists, and which 
must be ultimately complied with, that before any extension of 
the system is attempted, an inquiry shall be held into its work- 
ing. The question of registration, however, was made more 
prominent in some of the papers read at the meeting than in the 
president’s address, and we refer to it elsewhere in connection 
with those papers. Mr. Rawzx closed his address with a 
reference to the membership of the Law Society, and he had the 
satisfaction of noticing that the past year, up to July, had 
resulted in a net increase of members of 513, The voluntary 
support of the Law Society by solicitors is likely to be far more 
useful than the idea of compulsory membership, which is so 
frequently mooted. 





The annual report of the Metropolitan Commissioner of Police says that 
the finger-print system continues to shew excellent results, and identifica- 
tions by this method have increased in a satisfactory manner, 3,642 
recognitions having been effected this year as against 1,722 in 1902. With 
the gradual growth of the criminal record the number of identifications 
may be expected to increase. This method ef identification has now been 
thoroughly established in England, and the provincial police forces are 
each year making more and more use of it. At the close of 1903 the number 
of sets of finger-prints registered was 60,000. 


Reviews. 


Books Received. 


Prideaux's Precedents in Conveyancing, with Dissertations on the 
Law and Practice. Nineteenth Edition. By Jonn WuircomBE and 
BENJAMIN LENNARD CHERRY, LL B., Barristers-at-Law. In Two 
Volumes. Stevens & Sons (Limited). Price £3 10s. 


The County of Middlesex Light Railways Order, 1903. Indexed, 
with an Appendix of Incorporated Statutes and Scales of Costs. By 
R. W. Harper, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Reeves & Turner. 


Death Duties: The Apportionment of Duties as Between Trustees 
and Legatees, Annuitants, or other Beneficiaries, and the Position of 
Purchasers of Property with Reference to Death Duties Payab 
Thereon. By Lor BRAMLEY, Solicitor. Jordan & Sons (Limited). 

American Law Review. September-October, 1904. Editors: 
Sgymour D. Tuompson, St. Louis; Leonarp A. JoNEs, Boston. 
Reeves & Turner. 


Cases of the Week. 


Before the Vacation Judge. 
CHARD AND OTHERS v. HAMMOND. 12th Oct. 
Restraint or Trapinc AnD Soricrtmxc CvsTomers. 

This was a petition to restrain the defendant from trading and soliciting 
customers of the plaintiffs in bréach of a covenant. The plaintiffs were 
the present trustees of the will of Richard James Chard, deceased, under 
whose will Eliza Chard (his widow, and one of the plaintiffs) and his two 
sons Richard James and Alfred were appointed executors and trustees. 
In January, 1903, the two latter, but not the first-named, as such trustees, 
entered into an agreement with the defendant, Walter Hammond, engaging 
him as foreman butcher at a weekly salary, with two weeks’ notice on 
either side. This agreement contained the following covenant by the 
defendant : ‘‘ The said Walter Hammond shall not at any time 
during the period of one year after the determination of the said 
engagement, either by himself or in connection with any other person, 
or as the servant or agent of another, carry on or be concerned 
or employed in the trade or business of a butcher within one mile of 153, 
Broadhurst-gardens, and shall not after such determination as af 
solicit the custom of or interfere with or knowingly supply meat to any 
person or ms who may be a customer or customers of the said 
executors.”” In April of the present year Richard James Chard died, and 
in May Alfred Chard, by an order in lunacy, was declared incapable of 
managing his affairs. The surviving trustee, Mrs. Chard, by a deed of 
appointment dated the 6th of August, 1904, appointed two others as 
tru-tees with herself, and the three were the present plaintiffs. By this 
deed all the trust property was vested in the plaintiffs. The defendant 
continued in his employment after this appointment of fresh trustees, 
though he now swore that he did not know of the change, and thought he 
was still in the employment of Alfred Chard. He left on the 17th of 
September, and had since been soliciting customers in breach of the above 
covenant, causing, it was alleged, a loss of £10 a week to the business. 
On his behalf it was said that, as the agreement had not been made 
with the present plaintiffs, they had no right to bring the action, and also 
that the covenant in restraint of trade was bad in that it was too wide, 
for on its proper construction it prohibited the defendant from soliciting 
not only the customers who were such at the time of the termination of the 
employment, but also such as might become customers after such termina- 
tion, and that it could not be split and enforced only as to the first class of 
customers. In reply to the latter point the cases of Dubowski v. Goldstein 
(1896, 1 Q. B. 478) and Baines v. Geary (35 Ch. D. 154) were cited, and 
it was also said that on its proper construction the covenant only extended 
to those who were customers at the time of the termination of the employ- 
ment, ; 

Warrrnoton, J., in giving judgment, said that the agreement had been 
made with persons who were carrying on a business, and that the benefit 
of the restrictive covenant was an asset of that business and as such passed 
‘to any one on whom the will devolved. In this case the 
goodwill had devolved on the plaintiffs, who, therefore, were 
entitled to maintain the action. As to the second point, he had 
already in the course of the argument stated that had it not been for the 
case of Baines v Geary, which had been cited, he should have thought that 
the covenant could not be split up and was therefore bad as being too 
wide ; and it was to be observed that the Court of Appeal in Dubowski v. 
Goldstein did not seem to like that case very much. However, as this case 
was to be tried later, he would not decide the point now. He therefore 
granted the in¢erim injunction as asked for. / h 

The parties then agreed to treat the motron as the trial of the action, 
and the injunction as modified by agreement, was made perpetual.— 
Counset, Herbert Jacobs ; A. H. Jessel.—Sorscrrons, F. V. Fox; Russell § 


Arnhol:. 








[Reported by W. L. L. Bett, Barrister-at-Law.] 





It is stated that Mr. H. W. Worsley Taylor, K.C., M.P., will shortly 
proceed to South Africa to act as President of the Court of Arbitration 
which is to arbitrate on the transfer of the undertakings of 





Rand water companies to the Rand Water Board. 
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Law Societies. 
The Law Society. 


Provrxcta, Mgetine. 


The 30th annual provincial meeting of the Law Society has been held 
during the week at Portsmouth, the proceedings commencing on 
Tuesday with the business of the meeting and terminating yesterday with 
the last of the excursions which have been paid to places of interest in the 
vicinity. The following members of the Council were amongst those 
present at the business meeting: Mr. Wm. Francis Fladgate (vice-presi- 
dent), Mr. Henry Attlee, Mr. Charles Mylne Barker, Mr. James Samuel 
Beale, Mr. Ebenezer John Bristow, Mr. John Wreford Budd, Mr. Robert 
Ellett (Cirencester), Mr. William Edward Foster (Aldershot), Mr. William 
Godden, Mr. Henry Gribble, Mr. William John Humfrys (Hereford), Sir 
A. K. Rollit, B.A., LL.D., D.C.L, M.P., Mr. Richard Stevens Taylor, and 
Mr. H. Manisty ; also the following extraordinary members: Mr. Thomas 
Eggar (Brighton) and Mr. Edward Henry Fraser (Nottingham). 


Tvespay’s Mrrtrinc—W eLcome To PortsMourTH. 


The Mayor or Porrsmoutn (Major J. E. Pink), who is himself a member 
of the society, occupied the chair at the commencement of the meeting, 
which was held in the Assembly Rooms, Esplanade Hotel, Southsea, on 
Tuesday morning. 

Mr. ALexanper Paris (Southampton, president of the Hampshire 
Incorporated Law Society) gave the members a cordial welcome to the 
ancient town. 

The Mayor also welcomed the visitors, on behalf of and in the name of 
the inhabitants of Portsmouth. Nothing could possibly give him gréater 
pleasure than to welcome the members of his own profession, represented 
by the society of which he had been a member for many years. 

The Presipent having responded, the Mayor vacated the chair, which 
was thenceforth occupied by the Prestpent who read his opening address 
as follows : 


After some preliminary remarks, the PRESIDENT referred to the opening 
of the new buildings of the society, and then proceeded to the subject of 


LEGAL EDUCATION. 


(1) The Society's Law Classes —The question of legal education is one 
to which the society has devoted, and continues to devote, great attention. 
My predecessor was able to give you, in his address a year ago, an outline 
of the new system of education which was then being introduced. The 
scheme, as he pointed out, was drawn up after very careful consideration 
by Sir Albert Rollit, and was closely scrutinized by the Legal Education 
Committee of the Council. The fundamental idea was that instruction 
should be given not so much by formal lectures as by classes in which the 
interest of the students might be aroused and maintained by conversation 
and discussion with the tutor, and I am glad to say that the scheme 
appears to have been a great success. ‘The teaching year is divided into 
four terms of seven or eight weeks each, arranged to fit in with the 
society’s examinations, and the hours are fixed so as to suit the con- 
venience of office work, being, in nearly all cases, from 5 to 7 p.m. In 
the third and fourth terms of 1903, when the scheme was first put into 
operation, the number of students was eighty and ninety-five respectively. 
In the first term of this year the number had risen to 135, at which it has 
practically remained, and the principal, Mr. Edward Jenks, M.A., B.C.L., 
has reported very favourably to the Council on the work done by the 
students. “ Apart,” he says, “ from the very considerable numbers taking 
advantage of the society’s new departure, which shew every likelihood of 
being increased in the near future, the cordiality of the relations between 
the students and the teaching staff, the willingness of the students to look 
at their work from a somewhat different, and it is to be hoped, somewhat 
higher standpoint than that to which they have, in some cases, been 
accustomed, the regularity of their attendance—all these are satisfactory 
features which should lead to still better results in the future.” The 
principal also calls attention, to the fact that the June lists of successful 
candidates at the society's examinations contains the names of twenty 
Final students and six Intermediate students who have availed themselves 
of the society’s new teaching system, and the corresponding numbers may 
be expected to increase considerably in the future. I have myself had the 
pleasure of attending during one of the classes, and have observed the 
nature of the instruction given and the serious attention with which it is 
received, and I also was able, at a reception given to the students in the 
society’s hall in March last, to notice the very pleasant relations existing 
between the students and the teaching staff. The interest which an 
articled clerk takes in the study of law is a good measure of the success 
which he will have hereafter in his profession, and the present condition 
— society’s own law school appears to be full of good augury for the 
uture. 

(2) The Proposed School vf Law.—Bunt while we are fully prepared to 
undertake the education of students in our own branch of perl a ne ga 
and we are, | believe, at the present time doing so with no little success— 
we have also been anxious to do what lay in our power to further the 
scheme which has been for some time on foot for the establishment of a 
School of Law, a school which shall be a common training ground for both 
branches of the profession. It is needless for me to recall the efforts in 
this direction which were made during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century by Lord Selborne, largely under the influence and by the personal 
exertion of this society. On many occasions recently these efforts have 
been referred to and the work of the pioneers in the movement, though 
without immediate effect, has not heen lost, At the root of the opposition 


to the scheme was the idea that the nature of the education required for 
barristers and for solicitors was fundamentally different. Doubtless there 


was also a certain mistrust of the utility of any systematic legal education, 


Many eminent lawyers who from time to time have won renown at the 
bar and on: the bench have succeeded without training of this kind, 
Natural ability and the ready assimilation of case law sufficed for their 
requirements, and produced results which the School of Law could hardly 
be expected to surpass. But while this may have been true enough in 
individual cases, it forms no ground for overlooking the great benefits 
which result to the profession as a whole from the systematic training of 
its members. Moreover, the objection that barristers and solicitors should 
be trained separately will not stand examination. Success in either branch 
of the profession requires as its foundation the same grounding in the 
general principles of law. The divergence arises later, when these 
principles have to be applied in practice. The separation of the two 
branches is no more than an instance of the division of labour. Advocacy 
and the minute consideration of the bearing of established principles upon 
fresh cases, and the more difficult question of conveyancing, are assigned to 
the bar, who, on the other hand, are freed from the work of detailed inves. 
tigation, the collation of documents, the getting at the correct facts, and 
the general preparation of the case with which counsel has afterwards to 
deal ; and counsel is relieved from actual communication with clients, 
All these matters fall naturally within the scope of the solicitor’s duties 
and responsibilities—duties involving a knowledge of general principles of 
law, and demanding the exercise of skill and experience. Moreover, the 
solicitor is called upon to discharge a variety of duties in regard to the 
everyday affairs of life which are not either litigious or even contentious, 
The prestige of the bar is increased by the fact that the successful barrister 
attains more popular renown than falls to the lot of the solicitor, and the 
prizes of the profession are open to him alone. But this is no reason for 
underestimating the importance of the part in the legal world which 
solicitors are called upon to discharge, and for its successful performance a 
eound acquaintance with the principles of law is required. In a word, 
there is no reason for separation between the bar and solicitors in the 
educational stage. The subsequent separation is a peculiarity of the 
practice of law in this country, and it has arisen and is maintained from 
reasons of practical convenience which have little, if any, bearing on the 
preliminary theoretical training. The advantages which may be expected 
to accrue to the law itself from the establishment of a School of Law are 
an additional reason for supporting the scheme. With all the success 
which our law has obtained in practical application, it is undoubtedly 
capable of improvement, and such improvement should be one of the 
results of a Law School established in the Metropolis, where the more 
important courts of this country, as well as the Court of Final Appeal 
from all parts of the empire, have their seat. The opportunity for such a 
school has come, as you are well aware, with the funds which, thanks to 
the efforts of our society and to the public spirit of certain members of 
Clifford’s-inn, have been saved from the sale of Clifford’s-inn and New-inn. 
The fands would probably have been larger had the public conscience been 
awake when the earlier sales of the old Inns of Chancery took place. But 
we have now to content ourselves with the £132,500 which is in court, 
added to the annual contributions which it is anticipated will be made by 
the Inns of Court and this society. The fact that this sum has been saved 
makes practicable the scheme for a Law School which has hitherto failed 
as much from want of funds as from indifference to the movement. I may 
add that we have also been very fortunate in having a wise and zealous 
friend of legal education in the preseat Attorney-General, Sir Robert 
Finlay, who has had the official management of the scheme which is now 
in course of settlement. One main point which has arisen is the share of 
representation in the governing body which shall be accorded to the Law 
Society. It would not have been unnatural for the Law Society to have 
had equal representation with the bar; on the other hand, what first com- 
mended itself to the bar was to allow the society only the same repre- 
sentation as each of the four Inns of Court, that is, four representatives to 
four from each of the inns. This of course could not be entertained, and 
it may be observed that the division of the bar iuto the four Inns of Court, 
while the Law Society is one whole, is quite irrelevant to the question of 
the proportionate representation of the bar and of solicitors. However, 
the Council of the Law Society were not inclined to imperil the prospects 
of the scheme by pressing for the utmost of their rights, and, as has been 
already publicly stated by Sir John Gray Hill, they have consented to 
accept half the representation accorded to the bar. The preparation of 
the scheme for the disposal of the fund in court has been in the hands of 
the Attorney-General, but the scheme itself has been before the special 
committee appointed by the Inns of Court and the Law Society, and has 
been approved by such committee. It has also been approved by the Council 
of the Law Society, and there is, I think I may say, every probability that 
it will be approved by each of the four Inns of Court. Moreover, the 
necessary documents—the petition for a charter and the draft charter and 
minutes dealing with the funds in court—have already been prepared by 
the committee and approved by the Council. In dfte course these also may 
be expected to be approved by the Inns of Court, and the way will then be 
clear for the accomplishment of this great scheme. I cannot refrain from 
adding that for this successful result we are much indebted to the great 
assistance given by Lord Macnaghten, the chairman of the Council of 
Legal Education. We may now congratulate ourselves that we are about 
to enter the promised land which such ardent and far-seeing law reformers 
as Lord Selborne, Lord Russell of Killowen, and others worked and hoped 
for, and it is gratifying to know that their Jabours have not been in vain 
and are at last about to bear fruit. There can be no higher aim than to 
promote the orderly development and the intelligent study of law. Upon 
this the fabric of society and social order rests, and a more durable monu- 





ment is to be found in the supremacy of law than in the conquests of 
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arms. English law is the heritage, not of this country only, but of the 
other great branch of the Anglo-Saxon race across the sea. Of that law 
the United States are shewing themselves ardent students, and their law 
schools at Harvard and elsewhere are attaining to great celebrity. In this 
friendly rivalry we may well take our part, and the establishment of a law 
school in London should be the opportunity for making law in this country 
as renowned on its scientific and theoretical side as it has been for very 
many years on its practical side. Withregard to the society’s funds avail- 
able for legal education the society has lately been spending on its own 
teaching and grants to provincial law societies a very considerable annual 
sum. ‘The fund primarily applicable for education is the examination fee 
fund. But this fund has not been sufficient to meet the expenses con- 
nected with articled clerks by upwards of £3,000 a year. The expenses of 
the staff and the maintenance of the buildings connected with the articled 
clerks are not adequately represented by the amount received from exami- 
nation fees, and the society has therefore been unable in the past to spend 
more than has been spent in legal education in London and in the provinces. 
Iam, however, glad to say that, upon representation made by the Council 
of the society to the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, and the 
Master of the Rolls, they have, in pursuance of the powers contained in the 
Solicitors Act, 1877, increased the fees for the Preliminary examination to 
£4, for the Intermediate to £6, and for the Final to £10. These increases 
will add considerably to the urgently needed power of the Law Society to 
do more for legal education generally and in connection with the School of 
Law. 
INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS. 


During the past year questions of international law as between nations 
at peace, and also unfortunately similar questions arising out of a state of 
war, have been very much before the public. Upon the former aspect of 
the matter I may refer to the award given in October, 1903, in the dispute 
between the United States and this country in relation to the boundary 
between Alaska and Canada ; to that given in February of the present year 
in the dispute between Venezuela and this country and Germany as to the 
priority of the British and German claims ; and to that given in June iast 
in the dispute between Brazil and this country as to the frontiers of 
British Guiana. In each of these the nature of the tribunal was different. 
In the first a joint commission composed of an equal number of com- 
missioners from the United States on the one side, and from Great Britain 
and Canada on the other, decided, in the main adversely to ourselves, a 
question which, in Canada especially, was regarded as of great importance. 
The impartiality of British justice was reflected in the judgment of the 
Lord Chief Justice, which prevented the unfortunate issue of an equal 
division in the commission. The Venezuelan case was determined by the 
permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague, which we owe to the 
initiation of the Emperor of Russia; and the Brazil case was determined 
by the arbitration of the King of Italy. In these’ various ways a settle- 
ment was arrived at of questions which otherwise might have been 
productive of international friction or of worse consequences. The same 
beneficent tendency is also shewn in the arbitration treaties which have 
been made recently between this country and France, Italy, and Spain, for 
the reference to the Hague Arbitration Court of differences with these 
countries, provided they do not affect the vital interests, the independence, 
or the honour of the contracting states. All these things are indications of 
the good understanding which in general prevails between nations, and 
are a guarantee that minor matters, at any rate, will not in future be 
allowed to endanger the peace of the world. International arbitration 
does not rest upon any idea of a central controlling authority, such as might 
in the Middle Ages have been found in the Papacy or the Empire. As the 
Attorney-General pointed out in his rectorial address a year ago at 
Edinburgh, the theories of the past which looked to such an authority are 
no part of the principles of arbitration of the present day. To use his own 
words, “Submission must rest upon the free consent of the nations con- 
cerned,” and such consent should readily be given save where the gravest 
issues are at stake. Such issues, however, in the opinion of Russian and 
Japanese statesmen have arisen between those two countries, and the world 
has for months past been watching in the Far East a struggle which is 
likely to form one of the landmarks of history. For this country it has 
had significance in the sudden revival of questions as to the respective 
rights at sea of belligerents and neutrals with which our Admiralty Court 
was very familiar a hundred years ago. As neutrals we have found our 
widespread commerce disturbed by the assertion of rights which we our- 
selves have strictly enforced in other times as belligerents. But since 
those days the commerce of the world, and notably our own share in it, 
has enormously increased, and it is not surprising that the interference of 
Russian cruisers with neutral merchantmen has now been received with 
indignation and alarm. Moreover, Russian claims to belligerent rights 
have been carried to a length which our courts have never countenanced, 
in particular in regard to the sinking of neutral ships suspected of carry- 
ing contraband, Our reports shew that when this was done by English 
officers Lord Stowell resolutely set his face against it, and held that a 
captor, thus taking the law into his own hands, must pay, not oniy the 
value of the property destroyed, but also costs and damages. Such conduct 
might be a meritorious act as regards his own state, but this in no way 
palliated the wrong done to a neutral (see Zhe Acteon, 2 Dods. Adm. 48). 
It may be expected that so just a view of the relation between belligerents 
and neutrals will commend itself to the Russian Government when the time 
arrives for a settlement in regard to recent occurrences. But apart from 
special extensions which Russia may have sought to give to belligerent 
nights, it must not be forgotten that we have ourselves been the most 
resolute asserters of them. Let me quote a sentence from a book on Right 
of Search, written by an American author, W. B. Laurence, in 1858; “The 
losses to which the commercial world is continually subjected by monetary 





panics growing out of the fear of hostilities whenever the British Govern- 
ment chooses to issue new instructions to its cruisers, or they fall into the 
hands of officers disposed to obey them literally, render it a matter of 
primary importance that there should be no more temporary adjustments.” 
Substitute here “Russian” for “British,” and the quotation is aptly 
brought up to date, so that the Prime Minister was well within the mark 
when he said recently that, though we are neutrals now, yet we must 
remember that we may be belligerents and may have to exercise 
belligerent rights another day. But the real question which our statesmen 
and the statesmen of other countries will have to consider is whether some 
agreement should not be arrived at limiting the inconvenience to which 
neutral commerce is put in time of war. Notable advances have been 
made in international maritime law in recent times. We ourselves have 
conceded that the neutral flag covers enemy’s goods except contraband of 
war, and we have abolished privateering, though we still regard private 
property at sea as liable to seizure, The United States, in view of the 
predominance of our fleet, have always refused formally to abolish 
privateering, though favourable to the exemption of private property 
from seizure. In these questions every nation is likely to advocate the 
principle which it thinks most conducive to its own interests, just as 
Russia now claims to sink prizes rather than incur the burden of bringing 
them into port for adjudication, But, speaking on these matters to an 
assembly of lawyers, I may urge that in these conflicting views there is 
room for an international reconsideration of the whole matter, and that 
recent occurrences may well form the occasion for such consideration. It 
is at least a plausible opinion that the inconvenience which the right of 
search causes to neutrals is without any commensurate advantage to 
belligerents, but for the present purpose the suggestion of this proposition 
is enough. Its discussion is for a wider arena, and it should be determined 
not from selfish motives, but in the interests of nations as a whole. 
Before quitting the subject of international law I may gratefully refer to 
the generous provision which has been made during year by a member of 
the society for the establishment of a lectureship and a scholarship in the 
subject. 
LEGISLATION. 


The legislation of the year does not on this occasion furnish much 
matter for comment, or, if comment is called for, it is rather by reason of 
what is left undone than of whatisdone. The sterility which has struck 
our legislative machine has been even more marked in the present than in 
previous years. The reasons for this are doubtless political, and it is 
beyond the scope of this address for me to discuss them here, but I may be 
permitted to express regret that it should be impossible to get through 
Parliament such useful and non-contentious measures as the Solicitors 
Bill and the Married Women’s Property Act Amendment Bill. However, 
let me first notice the one Bill of general interest which the past session has 
placed upon the statute book. 

The Licensing Act, 1904,—The Licensing Act has been the main ground 
of contention between political parties in the past session, and in that 
aspect it is not for me to refer to it; but a point arises with regard to the 
new procedure for dealing with licences which is of considerable 
importance to our branch of the profession. As you are aware, the 
licensing justices are deprived of the power of refusing the renewal of 
licences except in cases where objection lies to the premises or the publican ; 
in other words, they cannot in future refuse renewal on grounds of public 
policy. In such cases their power is limited to referring the matter to 
quarter sessions, and the renewal can then be refused by quarter sessions, 
the refusal carrying with it the right to compensation. Moreover, the 
power of the county licensing committee to confirm new licences, as well 
as all other powers of that committee, aré transferred to quarter sessions. 
The powers thus conferred on quarter sessions are to be delegated to a 
committee, and this committee, therefore, will have much of the jurisdic- 
tion which has been hitherto exercised by the licensing justices and the 
county licensing committee. But in most cases the bar have exclusive 
audience at quarter sessions, and, if the same rule is to apply to this new 
committee of quarter sessions, the result will be to deprive solicitors of 
considerable business which has hitherto been satisfactorily transacted by 
them, and to prevent the general public from having the assistance of those 
who are best acquainted with the facts -of each case and perfectly com- 
petent to protect their interests, Solicitors appear for their clients before 
the licensing justices, and they have as a general rule appeared before the 
county licensing committees. Obviously they ought to be allowed to 
follow the work which is now transferred to the committee of quarter 
‘sessions. Accordingly the Council of the Law Society endeavoured to 
obtain the insertion in the Act of words which should make it clear that 
persons entitled to appear before the committee might appear either in 
person or by counsel or solicitor. In this they were unsuccessful, but that 
is no reason why the matter should be allowed to drop, and the desired 
object may perhaps be attained by other means. Under section 5 (2) the 
procedure of the committee of quarter sessions will be governed by rules 
to be approved by a Secretary of State, and there seems to be no reason 
why these rules should not preserve to solicitors the right of audience of 
which they are in danger of being deprived. But however this may be, I 
hope that the Licensing Act will not be permitted to have the unintended 
effect of depriving solicitors of business which they have hitherto enjoyed 
with satisfaction to their clients. The question of course is one that 
affects the public as well as solicitors, tor any change in the direction 
indicated will mean an increase of expense to persons who wish to have 
legal assistance before the committee of quarter sessions. 

The Solicitors Bill—As I have already intimated, the Solicitors Bill 
still remains in the category of unsuccessful legislative attempts. The 
position of the measure, and the incompetency of the House of Commons 
to deal with a pressing matter as to which there is nothing even remotely 
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controversial, might justify a strong expression of opinion. I will be 
studiously modera e and content myself with saying that the state of 
affairs is extremely unfortunate, The Law So-iety are anxious to do their 
u'most to purge the profession of persons who are not fitted to enjoy the 
confidence of the public. One obvious measure is to refuse the annual 
certificate to solicitors who are undischarged bankrupts, unless it can be 
shewn that the bankruptcy was due to causes reflecting no blame upon the 
solicitor. There are now a considerable number of solicitors in practice 
who are undischarged bankrupts, and it is safe to say that, if the Council 
had any discretion as to the renewal of certificates, the majority of these 
persons would disappear from the profession. At one time the Council 
attempted to exercise such a discretion, and the attempt was supported by 
judicial opinion. But in November, 1901, the Court of Appeal in Re A 
Solicitor (1902, 1 K. B. 228) held that there was no such discretion under 
the existing law, and hence the only resource was to obtain it by legisla- 
tion. Steps to this end were promptly taken, and in 1902, 1903, and again 
in the present year. a Bill was introduced to confer the required discretion. 
In each year it has passed the House of Lords, but in the House of 
Commons it has shared the common fate of legislation which is merely 
useful and can serve no political purpose. The Bill has on each occasion 
failed to pass that House, and this occurred in the present year notwith- 
standing that the Attorney-General had taken charge of it. Doubtless it 
will be introduced again, and in course of time will become law ; but mean- 
while it should be remembered by the public that it is they themselves, 
through their representatives, who prevent us from exercising proper 
control over the members of the profession. 

The Married Women's Property Act (1882) Amendment Bill.— 
The Married Women’s Property Act (1882) Amendment Bill is another 
useful piece of legislation which has been lost owing to the state of 
business in the House of Commons. It is now eight years since the 
decision of Mr. Justice North in Re Harkness and Allsopp's Contract 
(1896, 2 Ch. 358) shewed that the Act of 1882, while placing a married 
woman in the position of a feme sole as regards property in which she is 
beneficially interested, had failed to remove the disability of coverture in 
cases where she is a trustee. This distinction exists for no useful purpose, 
and its only effect is to cause difficulties in making titles. Theoretically 
the Legislature is all in favour of simplifying title to land ; but when it 
comes to putting the principle into practice and doing something really 
useful, the supposed zeal in the cause is non-existent. The Bill in question 
pro to enact that a married woman trustee should be, and should, as 
from the 3lst of December, 1882, be deemed to have been, capable of 
disposing of trust property, real and personal, asa feme svle. This also is 
areform which is bound to come, but the delay is another instance of 
legislative incapacity. 

The Valuation Bill.—The Valuation Bill is a most important measure 
which also failed to become law in the past session. Its objects are to 
secure that there shall be only a single valuation authority for each 
district, to extend to the country generally the London system of quin- 
quennial valuation, and to amend the law so as to promote uniformity in 
the practice of valuation. Incidentally it repeals a great body of existing 
statute law. It proposes to constitute the council of every county and 
county borough as the valuation authority for the county or borough, and 
in the case of counties it empowers the county council to divide the 
county into valuation districts. It will doubtless be convenient to have the 
practice in valuation made more uniform and more efficient as proposed in 
the Bill, but any considerable variation of the present areas of assessment 
is to be deprecated. Valuation for purposes of rating and taxation is a 
matter of considerable complexity. It would be a misfortune if the areas 
and machinery were altered except under pressure of necessity, and the 
chief opposition to the Bill would be removed if the existing areas of the 
poor law unions were retained. Moreover, the knowledge and experience 
of the existing clerks to assessment committees should not be lost, and 
provision should be niade for them to be taken over by the new authorities, 
following the precedent of the transfer of clerks to local boards and 
raral sanitary authorities as effected by the Local Government Act, 1894. 
The Bill proviaes, by clause 51, for compesation to be paid when the 
clerk of an assessment committee or other officer suffers direct pecuniary 
loss by abolition of office, but even so, there may be unnecessary hardship 
in many cases without any corresponding advantage to the public. 

The Justices of the Peace Bill_—Another Bill of interest to the profession 
which has shared the same fate of massacre is the Justices of the Peace 
Bill. The importance of this Bill to the profession is that it contains a 
clause intended to remove the remnant of a disability of solicitors which is 
felt more in these days of local self-government—I mean the disqualifi- 
cation of solicitors as county justices, If a solicitor practising in the 
county of London is mayor of a metropolitan borough, he is, by virtue of 
his office, a county justice; but if a solicitor practising in the county of 
Hants is Mayor of Portsmouth, he is disqualified from taking his position 
as a county justice, and a similar disqualification attaches to him if he is 
chairman of a district council. Only a few weeks ago, a member of the 
society wrote to us saying that he was a borough justice and had been 
mayor four times, but could not qualify as a county justice because he was 
@ practising solicitor, and that this year the council had elected as mayor 
a retired solicitor’s clerk who was subject to no such disqualification, but 
could and did sit as a county justice. 


RECENT JUDICIAL DECISIONS, 


The Easement of Light.—Perhaps I may be permitted to refer to some 
important decisions of the past year, which shew respectively the 
possibilities and the limitations of the judicial development of our law. 
One of the most noteworthy for practical purposes is the decision of the 
House of Lords in Collis v. Home and Colonial Stores (Limited) (1904, A. C. 
179), on the extent to which the easement of light can be claimed, This 








easement is itself somewhat of an anomaly, and its recognition is by no 
means universal in civilized countries. Many of the States of the American 
Union decline to admit it to a place among rights of property. “It may,” 
it has been said in the Supreme Court of New York, “do well enough in 
England, but it cannot be applied in the growing cities and villages of this 
country without working the most mischievous consequences.” Even here 
its universality is of quite recent date. Local custom in London and York, 
and possibly in other towns, permitted the building of a house to any 
height, though the effect was to deprive an adjoining house of light. But 
the Prescription Act, 1832, abolished all such local customs and gave to the 
easement of light a special prominence. Twenty years’ enjoyment makes 
it indefeasible, and the only way of preventing a new building from 
gaining the right is to erect the unsightly and not over-safe hoardings 
with which we are familiar. But the easement, burdensome as it is in 
large towns, would have been still more obnoxious had certain modern 
views as to its extent been sanctioned. The owner of the dominant 
building was supposed to be entitled, not merely to a reasonable amount of 
light, but to the whole amount which he might require for any special 
purposes to which he chose to put his premises, and though such purpose 
was not protected by long usage. But, in the case I have referred to, the 
House of Lords have rejected this extension of the easement, and have 
given it a more reasonable scope. The owner of the dominant building is 
only entitled to so much light as is required for the convenient use of the 
building for ordinary purposes of habitation or trade, and this altered 
doctrine has already made itself felt in still more recent cases, It may be 
a question whether the easement is not still too burdensome, and whether 
it does not unduly interfere with the development of large towns; but 
any further relief, if it should be necessary, can only come by legislation, 
The Easement of Light Bill introduced last session by Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton, K.C., is designed rather to facilitate the settlement of disputes as 
to light than to diminish the scope of the easement. It may be noticed, 
however, that it proposes to avoid the necessity for the erection of the 
screens just referred to, by enabling the owner of premises which are 
overlooked to protect himself, by serving what it is proposed to call an 
“ obstruction to light notice.” 

Clog on the Equity of Redemption.—One of the most remarkable features 
of recent litigation has been the frequency with which the question of 
clogging the equity of redemption has arisen. The term “clogging the 
equity” is one of those suggestive and graphic expressions which had their 
origin in language used from the bench long ago ; but it has now become 
stereotyped, and seems to exercise a mysterious and overwhelming effect 
upon the minds of modern judges, though, as shewn in the last case to 
which I have referred, they find themselves in a proper case justified in 
bringing past decisions into harmony with common-sense requirements 
arising out of contractual transactions of to-day. As you all know, courts 
of equity have, in regard to mortgages, quite overruled the doctrine of 
freedom of contract; and on this point the House of Lords, while 
criticizing freely, have been unable to interfere. The equitable rule has 
been characterized in that assembly as unreasonable, and regret has been 
expressed that it should be necessary to disregard the express agreement 
of a man perfectly competent and advised by competent advisers: see 
per Lord Bramwell in Salt v. Marquess of Northampton (1892, A. C. 1). 
Something has been gained by the decision in Biggs v. Hoddinott (1898, 
2 Ch. 307), that the mortgagee is not precluded from taking any benefit 
whatever beyond interest on his money, and many unimpeachable com- 
mercial transactions which stipulate for such benetits are thus validated. 
But the House of Lords have again this year in Samuel v. Jarrah Timber 
Corporation (1904, A, C. 323) affirmed the ancient rule as to the “ clog on 
the equity,” and have held that the reservation of a collateral benefit will 
be bad if it interferes with the redemption of the mortgaged property. In 
that case the borrower was not an impecunious landowner driven to 
mortgage his ancestral estates to meet his pressing wants, but a trading 
company willing to grant certain rights over its debenture stock in return 
for financial assistance. The law lords admitted that to such a case the 
old rule had no reasonable application ; but the rule was held sacred, and 
it prevailed. Some day, it may be, the Legislature will intervene, and 
leave mortgagors, like other people, to the bargains they make for them- 
selves ; but the history of this question shews that, under circumstances 
like the present, the courts are helpless. The rule has been finally evolved, 
and it must stand until the supreme power of the State abolishes it. 

Husband and Wife.—As a further illustration of the technicalities which 
still govern the administration of the law even in our highest tribunal, I 
may refer to the decision of the House of Lords in Morel Brothers (Limited) 
v. Earl of Westmorland (1904, A.C. 11) upon the liability of a husband for 
goods ordered by his wife. Probably you are all aware from actual 
experience of the difficulties which arise when a solicitor is instructed to 
recover. the price of goods so ordered. It is clear that either the husband 
or the wife is liable, but it is frequently a matter of guess-work against 
which the writ should be issued, and an unlucky guess means the throwing 
away of costs. Primd facie the husband is liable; but, if he is sued, he 
may be able to establish at the trial some arrangement with his wife which 
exempts him from liability, but of which the creditor knew nothing. In 
Morel Brothers (Limited) v. Earl of Westmorland an attempt was made to 
get over these difficulties by suing the husband and wife jointly. Into the 
technicalities which defeated this attempt I need not take you. Common 
sense and convenience required that the whole question, as between the 
tradesman and the husband and wife, should be determined in the same 
proceedings ; but the House of Lords decided that this was impossible, and 
the costs of taking the case to that tribunal were thrown away. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that the judges who decide these matters of procedure 
upon narrow technica] grounds do not come into eontact with the client 
who has to pay the bill. This is left to the unlucky solicitor who, after 
he has done his best to secure justice for his client, finds his efforts foiled 
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and himself held blameworthy. I am quite ready to admit that the courts 
upon many occasions shew breadth of view, and upon all occasions a sincere 
desire to do justice so far as is thought possible. But it is these mis- 
carriages of justice in consequence of the adherence to technical rules 
which makes litigation such a dangerous and distasteful process for the 


client. 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE, 


(1) The Rule Committee.—The observations I have just made suggest 
the inquiry whether reasonable efforts are being made to secure simplicity 
of procedure and economy both of money and time in the conduct of 
litigation, As I have pointed out, it is our branch of the profession which 
is in immediate contact with suitors, and it is not an unfair claim for us 
to make that we understand best the real requirements of litigation. To 
some extent this has been recognized by the appointment of the President 
of the Law Society as a member of the Rule Committee. But I may refer 
to the paper read by Mr. Mather at the Liverpool meeting last year as 
containing conclusive reasons why, instead of the president for the time 
being, the society should be empowered to nominate a solicitor to sérve on 
the committee for a fixed number of years, and why the representation of 
solicitors should be further increased. It would be a recognition of our 
real position in regard to litigation if we had two members on the com- 
mittee, one of whom would be appointed on behalf of the provincial law 
societies. It is necessary also that the Rule Committee should have 
increased facilities for acting promptly when defects of procedure become 
apparent, and I may refer to Mr. Mather’s further suggestion that there 
should be an official specially charged with the duty of bringing such 
defects before the notice of the Rule Committee. 

(2) The Business of the Courts.—In making suggestions as to reforms of 
procedure, I desire to say how highly lawyers, as a body, appreciate the 
ability, the impartiality, and the zeal which are the characteristics of an 
English judge. When once a case is before the court nothing can surpass 
the care and the desire for even-handed justice which go to its decision. 
But this recognition of the honour justly due to the bench should not blind 
us to the manifold difficulties which attend a case before it comes to trial, 
In the Chancery Division it must be admitted that the courts are well 
abreast of their work, and cases come on to be heard with a dispatch which 
has probably never been equalled. But this is no more than suitors are 
entitled to expect, and I hope the present satisfactory state of things will 
not be made a pretext for withdrawing a judge, and thus throwing the 
business of the division back into its old congested state. The only 
criticism I desire to make on the Chancery Division is that the judges still 
set themselves against the urgent and obvious change required as regards 
the hearing of motions. In the Vacation Court motions are placed in a list 
and are heard with convenience and regularity. In acourt of the Chancery 
Division in term time motion day isa day of chaos. The listing of motions 
is a reform which has been often asked for, but which is for no assignable 
reason refused. 

The Need for Additional Judges in the King’s Bench Division.—In the 
King’s Bench Division the condition of business is by no means so satis- 
factory as in the Chancery Division. The division suffers from the 
paucity of judges to which attention has been so often called. The Lord 
Chief Justice last November, upon the occasion of his reception of the 
Mayor of London at the Law Courts, said: “ Speaking of the division over 
which I have the honour to preside, I am satisfied that if the arrears 
which still exist—not, I am glad to say, so serious as they formerly were— 
are to be grappled with, the country must recognize that there must be 
some moderate but substantial increase in the number of judges.” The 
judges of the division, Lord Alverstone observed, were working without 
any reserve power ; and he repeated the observation when he was com- 
menting on the state of business last July. On that occasion he was 
drawing attention to the fact that, notwithstanding the judges were 
working without any margin of strength, the Crown Paper and the Civil 
Paper had been disposed of at a comparatively early period of the sittings. 
But just at the same time notice was being emphatically taken in another 
court of the inability to make any progress with the hearing of ordinary 
actions. The usual scattering of the judges in circuit had occurred, and 
business had been practically suspended till the end of October. A leading 
counsel characterized this as “ terrible to suitors and terrible to the bar.” 
He might have added, “and even more terrible to solicitors,” for it is on 
us that the disappointed litigant pours out the vials of his indignation. 
And all this could be readily cured if the Government acted on the advice 
of the responsible head of the division and increased the number of the 
judges, But although in other directions the national expenditure goes 
up by leaps and bounds, and every department seems to find the Chancellor 
of the Exchequor a compliant purse-holder, in regard to the judiciary the 
utmost parsimony prevails. The bench is just kept at the lowest possible 
working strength, and no allowance is made for iilness or for the other 
causes which lead to occasional absence. The increase of population and 
the increase of wealth find no corresponding increase in the number of 
judges, and the first condition of the satisfactory disposal of business is 
that two fresh judges should be appointed in the King’s Bench Division, 
Any increase of expense in this direction is quite insignificant 
compared with the advantages that would be afforded to the general 
community, and it ought not to be forgotten that the legal administration 
of the law in this country is very much self-supporting by means of the 
large payments for court fees made by litigants, It may be true that 
there are already a sufficient number of judges to provide for the due 
administration of justice if suitable arrangements were made for the 
proper dispatch of judicial business, But experience shews that as thi 
now are no satisfactory arrangements are to be expected, and the result 
is the injurious delay in the disposal of King’s Bench actions, of which 
the public are so loudly and urgently complaining. 





Continuous Sittings in London.—But the appointment of additional 
judges will not be enough unless arrangements are also made for the 
regular and continuous trial of causes. We are too much accustomed to 
the spectacle of closed courts in London while the judges are away in the 
country. This again is a matter in which the authorities fail to 
the public requirements. For the satisfactory conduct of litigation the 
hearing of a case so soon as the parties are ready for trial must come on 
quickly, and it must also be possible to foresee with reasonable certainty on 
what day it will be reached. For this purpose there should be at least 
four courts sitting continuously in London and each taking its own list. 
The orderly and regular conduct of litigation would not be a difficult 
matter if there were sufficient judicial strength, and if the work were 
arranged upon the same basis as secures success in any other great business 
concern. There ap to be no reason why the trial of actions should 
be left as it too often is to chance, with the result of inflicting upon 
suitors quite unnecessary vexation, — and delay. 

(3) The Circuit System.—It is hardly possible to consider the arrange- 
ments for the disposal of the business of the King’s Bench Division with- 
out referring to the circuit system. This has been criticized so often and 
with so little result that it seems waste of time to say anything further 
about it, but the attempt must be made. The root of all the objections to 
the existing system is that it takes judges from where they are wanted, 
and too often sends them into remote parts of the country, where they 
enjoy a life of dignified leisure disturbed only by the necessities of not too 
hasty travel. It is picturesque, it is traditional, and it is to a great extent 
useless. It was condemned by the Judicature Commission of thirty years 
ago, and though it still has its friends, there only requires a sufficient 
amount of public interest, and of public appreciation of its defects, for it 
to be entirely remodelled. The Lord Chief Justice expressed, if I may + 
so, the traditional view, when in the address last November, to which 
have already referred, he said: “I hold the strongest opinion that the 
greatest benefit accrues from his Majesty’s judges going down to the 
various counties and administering from year to year, from county to 
county, both civil and criminal justice.” But possibly the same end can 
be attained without the present waste of time. No one wants to abolish 
the local administration of justice. The tendency is quite the other way. 
But there is a strong and growing opinion that the local administration, so 
far as the High Court is concerned, should be confined to centres which by 
their population and importance rank at the present day as the leading 
towns of their district. 

County Criminal Courts—One change which may reasonably be expected 
to come is the separation of the civil business the criminal. There 
is a scheme before the country propounded by Sir Harry Poland, K.C., 
whose eminence as a criminal lawyer entitles his opinion to great weight, 
for establishing in each county a county criminal court, with frequent and 
regular sittings, at which the presence of a judge of the High Court 
would only be required for grave cases. The system is in effect in 
operation in London, and it might with advantage be extended to the 
provinces. This would avoid the delays which now so often prove a heavy 
burden to accused persons, and would promote the effective administration 
of the criminal law; while it would preserve all that is really essential in 
the present assize system. Of course, grand juries would be abolished. 
They are an interesting relic of the past, but they are entirely useless. 

Rearrangement of Centres for Civil Business.—This separation of the 
criminal business would facilitate the disposal of civil business in the 
provinces. It is not easy to forecast at present what will be the effect of 
the extension of county court jurisdiction which is about to come into 
operation. It may not improbably be the prelude to a closer relation 
between the county court and the High Court. But putting that matter 
aside for the moment, it has to be considered what system will most 
conveniently provide for the hearing of High Court cases in the provinces. 
A large number of existing assize towns are clearly doomed as soon as 
any change is made. I need not recapitulate the well-known list of assize 
towns whose ordinary contribution to civil business is a single cause or no 
cause at all. The political effects of taking the assizes from such centres 
have probably been much ted. The story about Presteign and the 
direfal results that would follow if it ceased to be an assize town need not 
be taken seriously, and there should be no difficulty in making the change 
when the Government can be induced to take the matter in hand. The 
new arrangements will have to be made with due regard to modern 
facilities for travelling. It is needless to attempt to formulate a scheme. 
This should be done by a commission appointed for the purpose. When 
these reforms have been carried into effect, there should be adequate means 
for disposing with regularity and dispatch of both civil and criminal 
business in the provinces, and justive would be administered near enough 
to the homes of the people for all, practical pu without interfering 
with the regularity and certainty of business in ° 

(4) The Long Vacation.—I cannot close this part of my address without 
referring to the question of the Long Vacation. Sir John Gray Hill did 
me the honour last year of referring to a paper on this subject which I 
read before the society at the Li meeting in 1895. In that paper 
I attempted to shew that the Vacation was the product of causes 
which have ceased to operate, and in the interests of the public some 
alteration should be made. During the nine years which have since 
elapsed the reasons for curtailing the vacation have been as strong as ever, 
but nothing has been done. A recent report of the Bar Committee recom- 
mended that the Long Vacation should begin on the Ist of August and end on 
the 12th of October. The Law Society declined to support this recommenda- 
Son, ao 0 iS att go Se Cae The view of the society is that the 
Long Vacation should begin on the first Monday in August and end on the 
last Saturday in September. But even ean ee ain by the Bar 
Council would have been some improvement on the tions of 
things. However, the ruling authorities declined to grant the slight 
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convenience which would have been involved in the shifting of the vacation 
to the lst of August, although it is an open secret that a majority of the judges 
are believed to have been in favour of that change. ‘here is, however, 
growing astrong movement outside professional opinion that some suitable 
remedy must be found for the existing causes of complaint, and tHe views 
expressed by the public press cannot for long be disregarded. Even our 
humorous and candid friend Punch has followed the example of our leading 
newspapers, and possibly ridicule may succeed where reason has failed. 
Two months from the first Monday in August is an ample interval for 
official and professional holiday ; and even if the trial of actions is to be 
suspended during a longer period, there need be no corresponding cessation 
of business in the offices of the courts. The convenience of the few cannot 
be opposed for ever to the needs of the many, and doubtless some such 
change as that which I have indicated will come before long. As a society 
I believe we have done all we can to promote the interests of the public 
in this respect. We must now perforce wait until those who have more 
direct influence in the matter choose to move. 
THE County CouRts, 

Those who have watched the growth of the county court during the 
last forty years cannot fail to be struck with the remarkable change of 
opinion arrived at by nearly everybody concerned. When I was admitted 
in the early sixties the county court (then in its comparative infancy) was 
regarded as a mere process for small debt collection, and up to 1867 it was 
but an auxiliary to the High Court, there being concurrent jurisdiction in 
all claims over forty shillings, and the legal profession as a whole had 
little or no concern in these lesser tribunals, High Court writs for sums over 
£2 were annually issued by the thousand, there being nothing to prevent a 
plaintiff's solicitor—say at Newcastle—instructing his London agent to 
commence proceedings for £2 93. 1d. in the High Court, and send the writ 
for service, say at Portsmouth, the costs being allowed as of right ; and, 


Bill may be reintroduced next year, but meanwhile we have to be prepared 
for the increased jurisdiction which will come into operation in three 
months’ time. It may be that the Lord Chancellor will sez his way clear 
to procuring the making of an order under section 5 as to removal of 
cases from one court to another for trial only, but otherwise when the lst 
of January comes, not only will every county court be open to claims up 
to £100, but no additional provision will have been made for dealing with 
the enlarged business. This prospect, however, need not excite alarm, 
It may be observed in passing that the Lord Chaucellor's 1904 Bill contem- 
plates the selection of particular courts for the exercise of the extended 
jurisdiction, whereas this is no part of the original scheme, nor is it a 
necessary result of the Act of 1903, our idea having all along been that 
the jurisdiction should be exerciseable by every judge and in every court, 
It might, indeed, be convenient that a judge should hear cases of special 
importance at a particular court (so that they may be entered in a list and 
set apart for them), but this object can be obtained by vesting the 
necessary discretion in the judge as to the place of hearing, a discretion 
which he would exercise with due regard to the convenience of the parties 
and their advisers. Numerous additional duties are from time to time 
imposed upon county court judges, and if the Treasury mark this further 
| burden by an increase of salary, either generally or in circuits where the 
| business is likely to prove exceptionally heavy, no objection could reasou- 
ably be taken. But for the present there seems to be no reason why the 
extended jurisdiction should not be exercised without any special difficulty, 
subject only to the vesting in the county court judges such a discretionary 
power as I have suggested for dealing with the business of their own circuits. 
If, however, the principle of confining the jurisdiction to selected courts 
is hereafter accepted, it must be remembered that it is strictly a local 
jurisdiction, and the selected courts must be readily accessible from all 
parts of the district which they serve. Where these courts should be is 
best known to local practitioners. Doubtless the Lord Chancellor would 
avail himself of suggestions from the county court judges and registrars. 





where judgment was entered up in default of appearance, and was followed 
by execution, the expenses amounted to two or three times as much as the 
debt. It was this state of things which brought about the 1867 statute, 
which practically swept away all actions in the High Court up to £20, the 
plaintiff getting no costs whatever if he recovered less than the latter sum 
in such court without certificate. The upshot of all this was that the 
writs in the High Court speedily diminished by about a third of their 
former number. Notwithstanding that ad valorem professional costs in 
the county court were framed for cases exceeding £2,in which solicitors 
intervened, from that time to the present the business has been mainly 
limited to the original maximum of £20; for, although the limit was 
afterwards raised to £50, and there has been a large number of cases up to 


It would be well, also, if these were supplemented by suggestions from the 
provincial law societies. We must now wait and watch the developments 
of the next few months. Those who care to look into the future will 
probably speculate upon the evolution of any such selected courts, and it 
may not be unsafe to prophesy that before long they would become 
intimately connected with district branches of the High Court. So far 
back as 1881 an interesting paper was read at our annual provincial 
meeting (at Brighton) by Mr. F. K. Munton, who shortly after became 
honorary secretary, and later on chairman of the society’s County Court 
(Members) Committee—a post he still occupies. Mr. Munton, in such 
paper, put forward proposals for fusion of the superior and inferior courts 





the higher figure, concurrent jurisdiction was and is still admissible 
between £20 and £50 at the risk of costs, should the action proceed beyond 
the preliminary stage of endeavouring to get summary judgment under 
the well-known High Court order 14, a process disposing of thousands of 
debt-collecting cases where the defendant has really no answer. But last 
year the Law Society introduced and successfully carried a measure 
extending the £50 limit to £100, I need not remind you that we are 
much indebted to Sir Albert Rollit and Sir Henry Fowler, both former 
presidents of the society, for their assistance in the House of Commohs in 
carrying through the measure. No serious attempt was made by our Act 
to alter any of the de ails of the county court system (which might have 
led to opposition), the idea being that the principle of extension should be 
laid dewn in the hope that all else would naturally follow. As you are 
aware, the County Courts Act, 1903, will come into operation on the 
Ist of January next, and after that date every county court in England 
will have <n ordinary jurisdiction up to £100 in contract (and tort with 
certain exceptions) instead of £50, the only special provision (section 5) 
being that, although plaints may be issued in any court of a circuit, the 
trials may be remitted to some other division of such circuit for the 
purposes of convenience. It was to allow of suitable provision being 
made for the undoubted increase of business which may be expected 
that the operation of the County Courts Act, 1903, was postponed to 
Ist of January, 1905. We had done our part in obtaining Parlia- 
mentary sanction for the extension of jurisdiction. It remained for the 
respons/ble authority to make provision for giving effect to this extension 
without interfering with the present business of the county courts. 
How was this duty discharged? The Act of 1903 became law in August 
of last year. The autumn, winter, and spring passed, and nothing was 
heard of the matter until July, when the Lord Chancellor introduced his 
County Courts Bill. This proposed to repeal and to re-enact the main 
provisions of the Act of 1903, and it also proposed to empower the Lord 
Chancellor to frame an entirely new scheme for the arrangement of | 
county court districts, and for determining the number of judges and the 
courts at which the extended jurisdiction should be exercised. The 
salaries of the judges of such latter courts were to be increased to £1,800. 
The scheme when prepared was to be laid before Parliament and was to be 
pat in operation by Order in Council. The Bill passed the House of Lords, 
wpparently without any real comment, but it did not reach the House of 
Commons until too late for any discussion to take place on it, and the 
Government, finding that discussion was inevitable, dropped it. Thus the 
purpose for which the operation of the Act of 1903 was postponed for a 
year has been defeated, and the position on the Ist of January, 1905, will 
be the same as if the Act had been allowed to come into operation in the 
ordinary way. It may be noticed that the Lord Chancellor's Bill contained 
@ prcvision for enabling registrars of county courte to determine (by 
consent) disputed claims up to £5, but this was coupled with the inexplic- 
able restriction that a registrar who was a practising solicitor should 
not exercise the extended jurisdiction, although he can and does now 
exercise jurisdiction (by consent) up to £2. This in itself was sufficient 
te render vpposition necessary. It is quite possible that the Government 
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and amalgamating the practice so far as circumstances should permit. 
Before I conclude my remarks on county courts, I must draw attention to 
the cardinal recommendations which our society has from time to time 
laid before the authorities, and which we still hope to see realized: (1) 
That the High Court order 14 should (in cases over £10) be introdaced 
into the county court—the objection of going first to the High Court for 
@ summary remedy and then to the county court for trial being an 
anachronism ; (2) that the registrars should have (compulsory) jurisdic- 
tion up to £5; (3) that there should be a central court in the heart of 
London for the trial of cases of large amount, commenced in the scattered 
metropolitan districts; and (4) last, but not least, that the excessive court 
fees in all departments of the county courts, now double as much as those 
payable in the High Court, should be brought down to something like the 
latter scale if the lower tribunal is to take upon itself an appreciable 
proportion of High Court work. There are other points on which our 
committee and the council will have valuable suggestions to make. No 
doubt the authorities will issue new rules between this and January, but 
whether any change affecting the Treasury can be expected remains to be 
seen. One further point I desire to nutice before leaving the county 
courts. Solicitors have the right of audience, but there is an extremely 
inconvenient fetter on the exercise of this right. The solicitur who claims 
to exercise the right must be the solicitor actually employed by the client. 
One solicitor cannot employ another as advocate, and he cannot even send 
one of his own clerks to appear for him, even though such clerk be an 
admitted solicitor and duly quajified by certificate. This was the construc- 
tion put upon the County Courts Actsin R. v, Judge of the Oufordshire 
County Court (1894, 2 Q. B. 440). It has always seemed to me, however, 
that this restriction is very prejudicial to solicitors, while it confers no 
corresponding benefit on the bar, in whose interests it may be presumed 
to exist. The great majority of county court cases cannot possibly bear 
the expense of counsel’s fees, but at the same time it would be a great 
convenience to solicitors if they could employ a local solicitor or one of 
their own clerks, being a solicitor, to appear in the county court. The 
interference with other work would be avoided, while an advocate solicitor, 
being continually engaged in the county court, could undertake cases at a 
moderate fee. For the bar to object to this advantageous and natural 
division of labour implies the adoption of an antagonistic policy which is 
hardly worthy of them. I am ready to admit that tfe practice should be 
subject to limitations, but for general purposes it would seem that the 
principle of permitting the employment of a solicitor advocate might very 
well be conceded. 
REGISTRATION OF TITLE. 


The past year has been characterized by the bold bid for popularity on 
behalf of Land Registry Office which the Lord Chancellor has made by the 
introduction of increased facilities for the regi-tration of absolute titles. 
This matter was very fully discussed at the special general meeting of the 
society held in April last, and I need only refer to it shortly now. The 
increased facilities consisted partly in the postponement of a portion of the 
fees payable on registration, and partly in the dispensing with the ordinary 
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requirements of examination of title. The partial postponement of fees 
is a matter specially within the competence of the officials, and, provided 
the ultimate payment is provided for, no objection can be taken to this 

lan for inducing landowners to obtain registration with absolute titles. 

he dispensing with strict investigation of title is another and very 
different matter, and, as you are aware, it was introduced by the Lord 
Chancellor against the advice of the majority—I may say a majority con- 
sisting of the independent members—of the committee by whose advice 
the Land Transfer Rules ought to be made. Thegist of the change is that it 
enables the registrar to convert a six years’ registered possessory title into an 
absolute title, with such examination only as he shall see fit, in all cases 
where the first registered proprietor was a purchaser on sale. Purchase on 
sale is some guarantee, doubtless, that a title has been examined ; but 
without knowing the particular circumstances of the purchase —and 
especially the conditions of sale—it cannot be said that it is a complete 
guarantee, and the effect is that, for the purpose of assisting the work of 
the Land Registry, the precautions adopted in conveyancing practice have 
been set at naught, and this has been done against the advice of the 
committee and at the risk of causing undue demands to be made on the 
insurance fund, a fund which has, in the last resource, to be supplemented | 
out of the pocket of the taxpayer. The course adopted was protested ' 
against by the Council of the society, and met with very pronounced ' 
professional disapproval. But this is outside the general question of the 
utility of the system of registration of title established by the Land 
Transfer Acts, 1874 and 1897, and now in operation for the County of 
London. The system was introduced in that county as an experiment, and 
the natural inference was that when the experiment had been tried for the 
specified period of three years, if there was then any doubt as to its result, 
the doubt should be removed by holding an inquiry. The period has passed, 
and there is abundant doubt as to the success of the system, but we are still 
waiting for the inquiry. If an inquiry were held, and the answer were in 
favour of registration, doubtless proceedings would gradually be taken 
by county councils to extend the system. But the Government are not 
sufficiently sure of their ground to consider an inquiry safe, and there is 
therefore no information upon which county councils can proceed. The 
Northamptonshire County Council discussed the question a year ago, but 
in view of the wide difference of opinion existing on the subject they 
decided that it was inexpedient to adopt the system. Meanwhile the Land 
Registry are proceeding with the expenditure of some quarter of a million 
in the erection of new buildings, and to all appesrance London will be 
left to the solitary enjoyment of compulsory registration and a palatial 
Registry Office. There is no immediate prospect of London getting rid of 
the system, and there is as little prospect of any other county adopting it. 
It looks as though registration of title would have very much the same 
fate as registration of deeds that was introduced in Middlesex and York- 
shire a couple of hundred years ago, But I doubt whether the Lord 
Chancellor will care to complete the parallel and extend the system by 
special legislation to Yorkshire. Doubtless our Yorkshire friends would 
have something to say on the question. The present impasse cannot be 
regarded with satisfaction by either the friends or opponents of registra- 
tion, If compulsory registration is good for London, it is good for the 
country. If it is bad for London—and the great majority of solicitors who 
have had experience of it there are convinced that it is—it should be got 
ridof. I think it is the general opinion that the system has no aivantages 
which can compensate for the additional expense, trouble, and delay it 
causes in dealing with landed property. I do not propose to go into details 
on the subject now. It is enough that this opinion is widely held, and 
that emphatic expression has been given to it by persons who are well able 
to judge. Whether the opinion is right or wrong is not the immediate 
question. What we want, and what I hope you will press for, is an inquiry 
into the results of the system in London, an inquiry which the Government 
are under a moral obligation to grant, though they have intimated that 
the convenient time for holding it has not yet arrived. There appears to 
be a strange determination not to let the public know how the business of 
the registry is proceeding, for this session the Government refused to 
grant a return of the work done in the Land Registry Office, notwith- 
standing that in previous years it has been granted without objection, and 
it is not difficult to surmise the reason for withholding the information. 


SoMERSET House REGULATIONS, 


Important alterations were made at the beginning of the year in the 
regulations affecting the transaction of business in the estate duty office at 
Somerset House, It is somewhat unfortunate that the responsible officials 
did not see their way to consult this society before making the regulations 
in question. They aim at the reorganization of the official staff and the 
transaction of business by correspondence, but so far the altered regula- 
tions have been productive only of irritation and delay. While making 


informed the authorities in the estate duty office that if the department is 
to receive the support and co-operation of solicitors it is imperative that 
provision should be made for the following : 

(1) Personal appointments for settlement of accounts upon the solicitor 
leaving the accounts certifying that the case is urgent or of such com- 
plication that he considers it necessary to have an interview ; 

(2) The prompt disposal of minor matters by post ; 

(3) The prompt dispos:1 of short formal business, such as obtaining 
receipts for duty, assessment of second and subsequent instalments of duty, 
and re-assessment of interest ; 

(4) The disposal of all business without the present excessive delay and 
oftentimes absurd and irritating queries and requirements ; 


and threatening where the accounts have been actually lodged 
by the solicitor and are waiting assessment, 

I am glad to state that a recent deputation from the Council was 
courteously received by Sir Henry Primrose, who intimated that arrange- 
ments would be made to meet, so far as possible, the views of the Council 
and the convenience of the profession. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE SOCIETY. 


I am glad to be able to refer to the fact that there has been during the 
past year a very substantial increase in the members of the society. The 
total number of new members up to last July was 526, and after allowing 
for deaths and resignations, there was a net increase of 513. This 
represents a remarkable advance on the progress made in previous years, 
and it shews that the profession are recognizing the importance of the 
duties which the society is called upon to discharge and the advantages 
which membership brings. Amongst the most responsible duties — 
on the society are those which it discharges through the medium of the 
Discipline Committee appointed under the Solicitors Act, 1888. It is 
impossible but that in a profession so numerous as ours, whose members 
are placed in a position of special confidence, there should be occasional 
abuses of this confidence. It is a matter of regret to us all that sometimes 
these abuses have occurred upon such a scale as to draw upon the 
profession an unenviable amount of public attention. I may refer to the 
fact that the roll of solicitors now contains close upon 17,000 names, 
Of these the number who have shewn themselves unworthy of 
confidence form an infinitesimally small percentage. I wish, how- 
ever, it were still smaller, and the work of the Discipline Committee 
undoubtedly is the means of excluding unworthy members from the 
profession, I have already referred to the unfortunate condition of 
the existing state of the law which prevents the society from refusing 
to renew the practising certificates of undischarged bankrupts. To 
the work of the society in the cause of legal education I have already 
referred. It also performs functions of growing importance in regard to 
current legislation and to changes in legal procedare. I have in the 
foregoing remarks claimed that our position enables us to gauge the 
requirements of the public, and inequalities and inconveniences in law 
and practice are felt by us more quickly, perhaps, than by any other body 
of men. The Council is active in promoting legislation with a view to 
amending recognized defects in the law, and it closely watches Bills in 
Parliament which call for attention as affecting public or professional 
interests. And the Council, I may observe, does not represent only London 
solicitors. Its fifty members, composed of London and country solicitors, 
include a large proportion of members nominated by the provincial law 
societies, and who practise in the country. The benefits which the work 
of the society secures for the profession are to a large extent enjoyed 
equally by members and non-members. It is to be regretted that all 
solicitors are not in the former class. On the other hand, seeing that 
membership is purely voluntary, it is matter of congratulation that a large 
and increasing number seek to be enrolled in the society. Let me urge 
upon you to do what you can to impress upon solicitors who are not yet of 
us that public spirit and private interest should alike impel them to seek 
admission into our ranks. If there were no Law Society, one of the chief 
influences working for the welfare of solicitors, and, so far as legal matters 
are concerned, of the public, would be non-existent. The high aim and 
laudable objects of our society are to protect the just interests of the 
profession, and faithfully to discharge those important public duties which 
have been entrusted to us by charter and by statute by aiding, to the 
utmost of our power in the due and efficient administration of the laws of 
our country. 

Mr. Panis moved a vote of thanks to the President for his address. 

The Vicz-Presment (Mr. W. F. Fladgate, London) seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. F. Maxton Hutt (Liverpool) supported, and the motion was carried 
with acclamation, 

The Pxrstpent briefly returning thanks. 


Next Prace or Meetine. 


The Prestpent stated that an invitation had been received from Leeds 
to hold the provincial meeting at that town next year, and that the 
Council had accepted the invitation. 

Mr. W. H. Norton (president of the Manchester Incorporated Law 
Association) said he had been requested, in acco ce with a resolution 
unanimously passed by the committee of his association, to invite the 
society to Liverpool next year ; but in view of the statement made by the 
President, he hoped they would visit that town in 1906, when they might 
be sure of a hearty Lancashire welcome. 

The Present thanked Mr. Norton, and said the invitation would be 
considered by the Council. , 

Tue Licenstne Act, 1904, 

Mr. Tuomas Cousins, J.P. (Portsmouth), read the following paper : 

After some preliminary remarks the writer said : The Licensing Act, 1904, 
which comes into operation on the Ist of January, 1905, is doubtless a 
fair attempt to meet existing difficulties, so far as the question of 
compensation is concerned, by compelling the holders of on licences to 
contribute to an insurance fund for the purpose of providing compensation 
to the parties interested in licences which are taken away not for any 
offence or misconduct, but on other grounds; for example, because it is 
considered that they are not required. [After nog | mee pene of the 
Act as to refusal of renewal or transfer of licences, the writer continued : 





(5) Communication with the solicitor lodging the accounts, and in 
particular arrangements precluding the sending of letters to the client 


On considering the joint operation of section 1 (1) and section 9 (3) 
(4), I take:it that the justices of a licensing district have, on the grounds 
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8 cally mentioned in section 1 (1), power to refuse, without compensa- 
on, the renewal or transfer of all existing on licences excepting licences 
for the sale of wine alone and sweets alone and the licences of ante 1869 on 
beerhouses. As regards ante 1869 on beerhouse licences, the powers of 
refusal by the justices of a licensing district are restricted to the four 
grounds mentioned in section 8 of the Act of 1869, which I may remind 
_ are as follows: (1) That the applicant has failed to produce satis- 
‘actory evidence of good character ; (2) that the house or shop in respect 
of which a licence is sought, or any adjacent house or shop, owned or 
occupied by the person applying for a licence, is of a disorderly character, 
or frequented by thieves, prostitutes, or persons of bad character; (3) that 
the applicant, having previously held a licence for the sale of wine, spirits 
beer, or cider, the same has been forfeited by his misconduct, or that he 
bas through misconduct been at any time previously adjudged disqualified 
from receiving any such licence or from selling any of the said articles ; (4) 
that the applicant, or the house in respect of which he applies, is not duly 
qualified as by law is required. I have always considered that it was a 
mistake to create this ante 1869 beerhouse privilege, and I have con- 
sistently maintained that one of the principal reforms required in the 
licensing laws was the abolition of such privilege. Its existence 
has been the great stumbling-block in the administration of licensing juris- 
prudence. It is true that the privileged beerhouses may have attained 
an increased value and have been bought and sold at an enhanced price in 
consequence of the privilege, but I do not think this consideration should 
have weighed against the carrying out of an urgently needed alteration of 
the law, and no hardship could now have arisen, having reference to the 
scheme of compensation introduced by the statute. This preservation of 
the privilege of the ante 1869 on beerhouses will create deplorable 
anomalies. For instance, the licences of hotels and public-houses and of 
on beerhouses which are not ante 1869 can be refused by the justices of 
the licensing district without compensation on the grounds of structural 
deficiency or structural unsuitability, &c., whilst the licences of cramped 
inconvenient, tumbledown ante 1869 on beerhouses (and there are many 
such) cannot be refused on these grounds. Such houses are, however 
subject to the provisions of the Licensing Act, 1902, s. 11 (4), which 
enables justices, on applications for renewals, to require a plan of the 
licensed premises and to order (subject to an appeal to quarter sessions 
and to the time limit in the section mentioned) such alterations as they 
think reasonably necessary to secure the proper conduct of the business to 
be made in that part of the premises where intoxicating liquor is sold or 
consumed. I cannot refrain from expressing my surprise and regret that 
the Legislature have not had the courage to sweep away this objectionable 
privilege, and put all on licences on the same footing, subject to the 
provisions respecting compensation contained in the Act. I have pointed 
out that under section 1 (1) one of the grounds of refusal of an existing on 
licence is that the licensed premises have been ‘‘ill-conducted.”’ By section 9 
(2) it is provided that if the justices of a licensing district refuse to renew 
or transfer (section 9 (1) ) an existing on licence on the ground that the 
holder of the licence has persistently and unreasonably refused to supply 
suitable refreshment (other than intoxicating liquor) at a reasonable price 
or on the ground that the holder of the licence has failed to fulfil any 
reasonable undertaking given to the justices on the grant or renewal of the 
licence, the justices shall be deemed to have refused the licence on the 
ground that the premises have been “‘ill-conducted.” This is a novel and 
extraordinary stipulation to find in an Act of Parliament. With reference 
to the first portion of section 9 (2), it will be noticed that the refusal must 
be persistent and unreasonable, and that the refreshment (other than 
intoxicating liquor) must be suitable and must be supplied at a reasonable 
price. The points involved are curious matters for judicial investigation 
and decision, and the opinions of justices are likely to differ as to what 
refusal is persistent and unreasonable, and as to the questions of the 
suitability of the refreshment and the reasonable price to be charged. If 
they come to a conclusion adverse to the licence-holder upon any of these 
minor points, they will have power to adjudge that his premises have been 
“‘ ill-conducted’’ and to refuse the renewal or transfer without com- 
pensation. The second part of the clause is also novel and extra- 
ordinary. It provides that if the justices of a licensing district refuse 
to renew or transfer an existing on licence on the ground that the 
holder of the licence has failed to fulfil any reasonable undertaking 
given to the justices on the grant renewal or transfer of the licence, the 
justices shall be deemed to have refused the licence on the ground 
that the premises have been “‘ill-conducted,”” and then follows a proviso 
that where the justices, on an application for the renewal or transfer of an 
on licence, ask the licence-holder to give an undertaking as 
aforesaid, they shall adjourn the hearing of the application and cause 
notice of the required undertaking to be served upon the registered owner 
of the premises, and give him an opportunity of being heard. It will be 
seen that the clause does not in any way indicate the natule or extent of 
the ‘‘ reasonable undertaking ’’ which the justices may require. This is 
left open to the sentiments, and I fear caprices, of some magisterial benches. 
I must now pass on to the provisions relating to compensation, and the 
clauses connected therewith, which seem to me to be of a highly complicated 
character. After stating the provisions of sections 1 (2), 2 and 8 (2), the 
writer proceeded: The refusal of a renewal or transfer of an existing on 
licence by quarter sessions, or the whole body of justices of a county 
borough who are not disqualified, is to be subject to the payment of com- 
pensation, and, as we have seen, section 2 (1) states the principles upon 
which such compensation is to be based. I cannot regard with approval the 
constitution of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue as the tribunal for 
the amount of —— in case the same is not agreed 
proved. With all respect, my experience of that body, 
, leads me to the conclusion that their investigations and 


determining 
upon and a 
especially of 
decisions will probably be attended with obstruction, officialism, and delay. 





In section 2 (2) it is assumed that the amount of compensation 
may be agreed upon by the persons appearing to be interested in the 
licensed premises and approved by soap) sessions, or the whole 
body of justices in county boroughs. Now the persons interested will 
frequently be numerous. They may be freeholders, copyholders, lessees, 
sub-lessees, tenants, mortgagees, debenture-holders in brewery com- 
panies, and others, and some of these parties may not be sui juris. The 
interests of the various parties will almost necessarily be conflicting, and, 
as the amount of compensation will have been previously fixed, they will 
naturally endeavour to obtain for themselves the full proportion to which 
they consider themselves entitled. The proceedings both before quarter 
sessions and the Commissioners of Inland Revenue must frequently be 
dilatory and expensive and will involve legal advocacy and the calling of 
valuers, accountants, and other skilled witnesses, as well as witnesses as 
to facts, and entail the necessity of adjournments. The proviso to section 2 
contained in the second paragraph of (2) is just to the licence-holder, 
but it may lead to a strange result. It enacts that in the case of the 
licence-holder regard shall be had not only to his legal interest in the 
premises or trade fixtures, but also to his conduct, and to the length of 
time during which he has been the holder of the licence. Now the 
amount of compensation having been previously fixed, the effect of the 
section will be to increase the proportion of the tenant who has a good 
character and long service. This increase must consequently lessen the 
owner's proportion of the compensation, and will, therefore, lead to the 
curious result that the owner will suffer pecuniarily from the fact that he 
has an old and well-conducted tenant. Section 2 (3) contains the extra- 
ordinary provision that if on the division of the amount to be paid as com- 
pensation any question arises which quarter sessions consider can be more 
conveniently determined by the county court, they may refer that question 
to the county court. This authorizes an occasional exercise of modesty on the 
part of quarter sessions, which, however, will cast an additional duty on 
the county court judges. Section 3 embodies the financial provisions of 
the Act. Section 4 relates to the confirmation of new licences and (2) 
legalizes the attachment to a new licence of conditions, amongst which are 
(a) conditions, as having regard to proper provision for suitable premises 
and good management, the justices think best adapted for securing to the 
public any monopoly value which is represented by the difference between 
the value which the premises will bear, in the opinion of the justices, 
when licensed, and the value of the same when not licensed. Provided that, 
in estimating the value as licensed premises of hotels or other premises 
where the profits are not wholly derived from the sale of intoxicating 
liquor, no increased value arising from profits not so derived shall be taken 
into consideration. These will be the profits arising from rooms, beds, 
baths, food, attendance, tobacco, aerated waters, &c. I leave the question 
of the justice of this provision to ‘‘ the trade,’’ but I must isay it appears 
to me to be unreasonable, and I venture to predict that it will be found to 
be unworkable. Section 4 (3) authorizes the granting of a new licence 
for a term not exceeding seven years subject to certain provisions as to re- 
grants and transfers. On a careful perusal of this part of the Act, I 
think you will agree with me that it will be practically prohibitive 
against applications for new licences, excepting by those who have 
more money than discretion. There is, however, a point relating to 
this clause which is worth the consideration of legal practitioners. 
An applicant may ask for the removal of an existing licence to 
a new site, which, if granted, may possibly be held not to be the grant of 
a new licence, and, therefore, not subject to the terms of the above clause, 
but this contention is very doubtful. The division of areas into districts 
and the delegation of powers to committees is dealt with by section 5. 
The procedure under the Act will doubtless be to a great extent regulated 
by the practice which has hitherto been observed before justices and 
quarter sessions. The necessary alterations in, and additions to, that 

rocedure will be provided for by the rules hereafter to be made by a 

cretary of State for carrying the Act into effect, in pursuance of section 
6. I trust that such rules will recognise the right of audience at quarter 
sessions of solicitors, who have hitherto for the most part been engaged as 
advocates on licensing matters before the justices. As a matter of expense 
I urge this point in the interests of the public as well as in the interests of 
solicitors, and I venture to hope that whilst the rules are being framed the 
Law Society will exercise their powerful influence in the matter. Time will 
not permit me to notice some minor points in the Act, but I have done my 
best to throw some light upon this important statute, which, however 
honestly intended, bristles with practical difficulties, offers a wide scope 
for litigation, and is, unfortunately, couched in obscure phraseology. 

ax T. Homes Gone, of Bristol, read a paper on the sane subject, in 
Ww: : 

After some preliminary remarks, the writer said: This paper does not 
propose to discuss the merits or demerits of a measure so far-reaching in 
its scope and probable effect at a meeting like this, but simply to draw 
attention to a few salient points. In future, bargains may be openly made 
between the licensing authority and applicants for licences. Such 
licences may be granted on payment of an adequate sum of money, to be 
received, eventually, by the county or county boroggh treasurer, and by 
him applied to the fund out of which police and other expenses are paid. 
Licences may be bestowed upon favourable conditions or limite by 
stringent conditions on penalty of forfeitare Undertakings may be 
required from owners and licensees, in return for which licences may be 

nted for terms of years exceeding the present limit of one year, but not 

or more than-seven years. Licences may in future be taken away on 

account of there being too many in a congested locality, because the 

remises are out of repair or unfitted for the class of business, or are no 
ionger required in some particular portion of the district, or because the 

are beyond police supervision. Non-renewal or non-transfer for any such 

causes no longer rests with magistrates at brewster sessions—they can 
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only report their views. The decision will rest with quarter sessions,* or 
the special committee to whom quarter sessions may delegate such 
authority. The power to take away a licence from a 'y-conducted 
house, or for structural deficiency, or on account of the bad character or 
unfitness of the proposed licensee, still remains with the justices at the 
annual meeting, subject to appeal to the county justices at quarter sessions. 
The protection enjoyed by ‘‘ pre-1869 on-beerhouses ”’ has been virtually 
taken away. The functions of justices acting under the new statute at the 
meeting for renewing licences are exten to their sittings at special 
transfer sessions, so that licences may be ex ished at other periods of 
the year, subject tocompensation. On the 12th of August, when the Bill 
was being considered by the House of Commons on the Lords’ 
amendments, the Home Secretary stated that he proposed to 
consult with other practical men in framing the rules; and it may be 
regarded as a fact that useful —— on the subject will meet with 
due consideration at the Home Office. From a statement made by the 
Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords on the 5th of August it would 
appear that the functions of justices in licensing are to be considered 
“administrative ’’ (an important view of the matter), but ‘‘ those functions 
are to be administered in a judicial spirit, and it was a mistake to =~ 
they ’’ (the justices) ‘‘ had any judicial authority at all. That, he believed, 
was the true view of the law.’? This being the view of the highest 
judicial authority in the land (based, no doubt, on the well-considered 
judgments of the Court of Appeal and House of Lords in recent cases), we 
must consider that the functions of magistrates, whether in brewster 
sessions, special or transfer sessions, or sitting as committees — by 
quarter sessions under the Licensing Acts are “ ministerial ’’ To a con- 
siderable extent their decisions will, in co uence, not be subject to 
removal by certiorari or appealable. As a practical result of this short 
paper, it is suggested that audience before justices under this Act should 
be allowed to applicants in person and to their solicitors. With this 
object in view, to prevent the capture of exclusive audience at the com- 
mittees of quarter sessions by the bar,-which was frequently obtained at 
the meetings of county confirming committees (now by the new Act extin- 
guished), advantage should be taken of the a of g some 
suitable clause among the rules and regulations to be framed by the Home 
Secretary. It is hoped that the Law Society will be able to secure equal, 
if not exclusive, audience for solicitors at the new quarter sessions com- 
mittees, and retain the privilege so long possessed by that branch of the 
profession at general annual licensing meetings and transfer sessions. 


Tue Scnoor or Law. 


Mr. Henry Arrire (London) moved: “That this meeting approves of 
the action of the Council in connection with the proposed School of Law, 
and heartily congratulates the Attorney-General on the p s that has 
been made with his scheme, which has the cordial support of this meeting.”’ 
He observed that if the School of Law were formed, it would owe very 
much to the breadth of view of the Attorney-General. 


Mr. Norton seconded the motion. He remarked that the Council had 
handled a very difficult subject with admirable tact, and with a great deal 
of success, and had done what was always surpri in that they had 
obtained a substantial meed of recognition for the solicitor branch of the 
profession in matters where the bar was concerned. 

Sir Atsert Rotiir wished to emphasise what had been said about the 
action of Sir Robert Finlay. He observed that whatever might happen 
with regard to the proposed School of Law, the society had set their house 
in order, and the system of education they had instituted had proved in 
every degree satisfactory. He urged that young solicitors should practise 
the art of advocacy, and spoke of the opportunities which were afforded 
by recent legislation, such as the County Courts Act. He hoped the 
ae Soe the School of Law would be able materially to influence 
would be used by the solicitors as well as the other branch of the pro- 
fession. Whether the School of Law proceeded or not, there were funds 
in existence upon which solicitors had a lien, which they did not mean to 
lose sight of. If these funds were not needed for a School of Law, they 
would be needed to develop and improve the society’s school of law. 


Mr. Crcm R. M. Crarp (Exeter) said that if everything was to be 
focussed in London that would bea great mistake as regarded the profes- 
sion generally. Inthe universities there were good schools of law, and if 
the legal School of Law was to bea success it must be taken to the people, 
and not ask them to go to it. He was speaking for the West of England, 
and the result of a School of Law in London would be to take the articled 
pupils from the country to London. The society should endeavour to make 
the practical work and theoretical go hand in hand. 

_Mr. J Ixpermavr (London) asserted that the t body of the profes- 
sion did not care a brass farthing for the School al lee. They were men of 
some practical common sense who had recognized that for the clerk the 
best and truest education was articles of clerkship. The solicitors had a lien 
on the funds, as Sir Albert Rollit had said, and they should keep it. Let 
them stand perfectly apart from the bar and pursue their own system of 
education and not endeavour to do that which could never be achieved. 

Mr. Wirrrep Moss (Loughborough) protested against its being thought 
that Mr. Indermaur held a brief for the profession. He wer Fh there 
should be articles of clerkship and a compulsory attendance at the School 
of Law in order that they might acquire the theory at a central school. 

_ Mr. Ronert Exterr (Cirencester) said that the Council had no desire to get 
rid of articles of clerkship. They were convinced of the necessity for that 
kind of training. Their desire was to make the training as practical as 
possible, and with that object they had established their classes and 


“the whole body of justices acting in 





* For “ quarter sessions’ in a county boro 


lectures, that the articled clerks should have the fullest opportunity of 


uiring a theoretical knowledge of the law. 
“The motion was adopted nem. con, 


Mr. W. P. Fuitacar (Bolton) read a paper on 
Is tae Ory ror Jupictan Rerorm iv Any AND Wuart Respgcts Pressing 


AND SuBSTANTIAL ? 

In which he discussed (a) the rearrangement of the circuits, 
” the Long Vacation, (c) the question of increase of the number 
of judges, and (d) the county court system. As to (a), he said : I believe 
thm, toting & con whale, Go cee ees © ae a@ one as can be 
devised for securing the proper tration of — throughout the 
land, and for giving to country suitors a sa ry tribunal and 
opportunity for dealing with their claims and demands. The pomp and 

umstance of an assize have their good side, and will, I think, always 
be useful in helping to maintain the dignity of thelaw. . . . Now 
that in the larger counties, such as Lancashire and Yorkshire, there has 
been a considerable increase in the yearly number of assizes held, and there 
are neither the long intervals between the assizes nor the rush and hurry 
over the trial of actions of which complaints were made not many years 
ago, I fail to see where the substance of any for reform cf the dou 
arrangements comes in. Sir Henry Fowler at Oxford that the 
system could be pe tr and strengthened and made more effective by a 
selection of suitable places where assizes should be periodically held, and 
by requiring, so far as practicable, the trial of the local causes in the 
localities where the parties reside and the utes arise. With these 
suggestions I do not agree. Inthe first place, if a selection or rearrange- 
ment means that some counties are to be without any assize and are to be 
grouped with other counties, I strongly deprecate such a course. It 
seems to me that the extra.time and expense which the present system 
involves are well expended. Not only do the assizes secure and emphasize 
the due execution and upholding o the majesty of the law, the benefit 
of which each county, be it small or great, has for hundreds of years been 
accustomed toclaim as a privilege which makes for the good and well-beingof 
itsown special locality, but thelossof theassize, however small thecounty, will 
destroy many interests in county matters and duties of public life in that 
particular locality which it is good and beneficial for the country at large 
should be cultivated and exercised by all members of the community. 
Then, again, I would ever insist most strongly that every man has the 
ight, if he chooses to pay for it, to have his case dealt with, not merely 
fully, not merely speedily, but by the dest judges in the land, and except 
in sma ims, as at present limited in the county court, you have no 
right to compel a litigant to have resort or be tied down to a local court, 
and to acceept decisions which, as not coming from the highest legal 
minds, must often prove unsatisfactory. So far as crime is ere | 
the changes of the last few years have much lessened the assize work an 
have had satisfactory results. I therefore venture to think that the cry for 
re-arrangement of the circuits is neither pressing nor necessary. Then we 
hear a cry for the appointment of more jrdees, and this seems to me an 
— to be p' ome, and which (if granted) would be more likely 


than anything else to relieve all complaints with any substance at “ 


existing in regard to our judicial a The only real | 
the Satiates of p Ande of cases in don (apart from an onal 
epidemic of illness amongst the judges) seems to arise from cases getting 
into arrear in assize time. I believe that the appointment of one or two 
additional judges would do much, if not en that is really 
necessary, to prevent delays and arrears, and that the result would be to 
produce an even more satisfactory statement at the end of the judicial year 
than the Master of the Rolls was able to present in August last. The cry for 
additions tothe judicial staff, therefore, seems to me pressing and substantial. 
Then we come to the question of the Long Vacation. As things are, I 
don’t believe there is material injury to anyone by reason of the length of 
the vacation, and, on the other hand, [ think that the judges, the bar, 
the solicitors, the officials, the jurymen, and, last, thoug’ t, the 
suitors, are all the better for it, and that it is a public benefit rather than 
otherwise. . . . I shall no doubt also be met with instances where 
the delay has been a cause of annoyance ; but I venture to think that the 
roof of any actual loss therefrom would be a far more difficult matter. 
ith the business which now has to be done, and the admirable way in 
which the vacation judges deal with their work, I don’t think that 
litigants can complain of not getting the full measure of justice even in 
the vacation. e door wet ong = and 
all matters of urgency can alwa promptly fed 
a word or two rage Ae ot the county courts and the proposed 
extended jurisdiction. For many reasons such an idea seems to me to be 
a mistake, and entirely unnecessary. . . . I don’t wish to say a word 
against the county court judges personally. The t majority of them, 
I believe, do their work well and conscientiously ; but, as I have in 
revious papers pointed out, there seem to me dangers and evils about 
focal courts which, even with the best judges, cannot be avoided. The 
old maxim that “familiarity breeds contempt” wil, n come Se 
any rate, make itself felt when you are limi to the same j mind 
and opinion, year in, year out, however go08 ~ by the start - ag early 
days of appointment. There is also f danger : hopes . 
there is no appeal without leave, or where, though there may be a right o 
appeal, the matter and amount involved are, as & rule, so small as not to 
encourage a litigant to incur the expense nos eapeeing, even & ome 
judge may be at times tempted to an au use of & tion where he 
feels that he is practically safe of his ground and free from all danger of 
his judgments g questioned. . . . To sum up, therefore, I would 
say to our would-be legal reformers: (1) Don’t try to alter the circuits 


t if 
by doing so you will deprive any county of a visit from the j of 





and for the borough” is substituted. Section 7 (3). 


assize, because I believe it to be a valuable privilege which is the 
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time and money spent, and which cannot be taken away without a loss to 
the public at large. (2) Don’t shorten the Long Vacation. Its present 
length causes no material or real injury to suitors, and, for the reasons I 
have mentioned, has a very beneficial side which should not be lost sight 
of. (8) Don’t further increase or extend the county court jurisdiction, 
aud compulsorily relegate suitors to any court other than where they can 
(if they choose to pay for it) get the best law and have very little longer 
to wait forit. (4) Lastly, urge upon the Government the appointment of 
one or more judges, so that in term tims the absence of judges on circuit 
may have less effect on the work of the court, and arrears may thus be 
made up and in future prevented. 


More Jupces Nerpep. 


Mr. J. Wrrrorp Bupp (London) moved: ‘‘ That in view of the demands 
on the time of the judges of the King’s Bench Division, and the import- 
ance in the interests of justice of the prompt despatch of business, it 
is urgently necessary that an additional judge should be appointed in 
that division.” The administration of justice was not carried out on 
business lines, for what other busness was allowed to stand still for two 
months in the year? He was in favour of getting rid of the Long Vacation 
altogether. Circuits were a complete waste, and there was absolutely no 
reserve on the judical bench. If a judge fell ill the whole machinery was 
stopped. 

The Vicre-Presipent (Mr. W. F. Fladgate, London) seconded the resolu- 
tion. He could not agree as to the desirability of abolishing the Long 
Vacation ; there were many things which rendered it useful. One reason 
alone was that where expert evidence was required it would be next to im- 
possible to obtain it during August and September. He strongly urged 
an alteration in the time of the vacation, but they must be cautious in 
what they asked. 


Mr. 8. 8. Seat (London) doubted whether there was a sufficient case 
made out for the appointment of an additional judge. The judges had as 
much indulgence in point of leisure as any other class of men in the 

ingdom. The Court of Appeal was terribly full of work, and what was 
wanted was that there should be greater care in the selection of the judges 
of first instance, so that there might be fewer appeals. The addition 
of another judge, under present conditions, would only add to the conges- 
tion in the Court of Appeal. 

Mr. A. E. Parrrson (Manchester) having also spoken, 

The motion was carried, one vote being given against it. 


Certiricate Dury—Comrpvutsory MEmnersuir. 


Mr. Artuvr Brown (president of the Nottingham Law Society) said he 
had been asked to bring forward the question of certificate duty, which 
was of no benefit to the profession, and against which there was a very 
strong feeling. He urged that it should be abolished and that instead 
thereof every solicitor should be compelled to become a member of the 
society on the payment of £1 1s. annually. 


Mr. W. P. W. Purtiiore (London) agreed as to the objection to the 
duty ; and the Scotch and Irish law societies had always been strongly in 
favour of its abolition. It was an obnoxious and injurious tax. If there 
was to be a tax, let it be in the nature of additional incume tax on the 
profits made from the solicitor’s profession. 

The Presipent reminded the meeting that the tax was a Government 
impost and had nothing to do with the society. It had existed for many 
years, and the idea of getting the House of Commons to agree to take off 
a tax from the solicitor branch of the profession was not within the 
domain of practical politics, 

Mr. J. Dixon (Hull) spoke of the benefit which solicitors obtained from 
membership of the society. 

Mr. R. H. Wapesox (Portsmouth) moved : ‘‘ That the Council be requested 
to consider and take the best steps to ensure that every member of the 
profession shall become a member of the society, and, if necessary, to 
promote legislation for that purpose.’’ 

Mr. H. Dixon Kiueer (London) having seconded the motion, 

Mr. W. Goppen (London) said the motion was undesirable and impossi- 
ble. It was not likely that Parliament would compel solicitors, who, it 
must be remembered, had passed their examinations and been admitted, 
to become members of the society. 

At the suggestion of several members Mr. Wapxson withdrew the motion 
in view of the discussion to which it had given rise, 


Cracurts. 


Mr. Exterr moved : ‘“ That the existing system of circuit arrangements 
requires revision in the direction of grouping country civil business on 
centres to be selected by reason of provincial importance and convenience 
of aecess, so as to secure at least eight judges of the King’s Bench Division 
being always present in London for the continuous administration of 
justice.” The circuit system might be retained for criminal business. He 
used the word revision because he agreed with Mr. Fullagar that none of 
them wanted to sweep it away altogether. But the business of assizes was 
often hurried through that a judge might get away, perhaps to some 
other place where he was not wanted. 

Mr. W. J. Humrnys (Hereford) seconded. It would bea great misfor- 
tune, however, if the assizes were abolished altogether, but in civil cases 

e business was often hurried over to suit the convenience of judges and 


the bar. As regarded criminal cases that did not apply. But they 


should not be got rid of altogether for the reason that customs were so 
in some cases that it was necessary to have a local jury. 

Mr. Norton didnot want the resolution to tie them down to 

judges in London. 

number of judges.”’ 


} eight 
He suggested that it should read “a sufficient 
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The Presipent observed that the number eight really sprang from the 
council of judges who met after the Judicature Act was passed. 

Mr. Exverr agreed to the alteration, and the motion in that form was 
unanimously adopted. 


Wepyespay’s MErtTING. 
County Courts. 


Mr. R. 8. Trepcoip (London) read a paper on this subject as follows: 

{t speaks well for the judges and officials of the county courts that these 
courts have retained public favour in spite of many drawbacks. All who 
have attended county courts must have been struck with the rapid way in 
which cases have been disposed of, and without any apparent miscarriage 
of justice. But s ly administration of justice has its drawbacks as well 
as its advantages, and thoughto many, and especially to busy men, any 
decision is preferable to protracted litigation, it is the object of the writer 
to suggest some mode and arrangement of procedure which might enable 
the judges as well as the litigants to have a clear view of the facts in dis- 
pute without in any way retarding the progress of business. There are 
two classes of litigants who have to be considered: Firstly, those who 
bungle through their business with the kind assistance which the officials 
are willing to give, and who do not require or caunot pay for professional 
advice and assistance, and to whom time is of little or no value. Secondly, 
the class to whom time is valuable, and who seek professional advice 
and assistance. With regard to the former class, the present rules 
and fees appear to be admirably suited, but causes conducted in 
person should have special days to themselves, for it is obviously unfair 
that these persons who care little for loss of time, and are indifferent to 
the amount of time which may be taken up in discussing their grievances 
or formulating their claims, should hamper the general business and take 
up the time of those who have to pay solicitor and counsel as well as to 
attend the court with their witnesses. It is with reference to the latter 
class that the writer suggests a new mode of arrangement of procedure. 
The county courts were originally intended for the poorer litigants, so 
tbat no one could say that his poverty prevented him from obtaining 
redress in a court of justice ; and it must be admitted that in this respect 
the county courts have thoroughly justified their existence. But though 
the jurisdiction has from time to time been increased, practically no 
alteration in the procedure and practice has beenintroduced. . . . One 
defect in the present practice of the court is the absence of pleadings. Not 
only is a plaintiff often without a notion as to what his opponent's defence 
to his claim may be, but often is without notice that the case is defended 
until after the case has been called on in court. Now, without suggesting 
that technical pleading should be allowed, it is submitted that in any case 
where the defendant does not admit the claim, notice of the ground of defence 
should be given to the plaintiff, or plaintiff's solicitor, within, say, eight days 
after the service of the summons, or such other period as may be deemed 
reasonable, and in default of such notice the defendant be precluded from 
adducing any evidence unless he pay the costs of the day and submit to 
an adjournment to enable any such evidence to be rebutted . . . 
This notice ought also to require that the defendant make an affidavit of 
the ground of his defence on the merits, which should be considered by 
the registrar before he is permitted to defend the action as—e g., under 
the Bills of Exchange Act. The plaintiff has, in the case of a default 
summons, to make an affidavit in support of his claim, and if the defend- 
ant disputes such claim he should at least be required to state on oath his 
ground of defence (which amounts to a denial of the truth of plaintiff's 
affidavit) before being allowed to defend the actfon. In fact, it-would be 
a distinct improvement if the procedure on an ordinary summons were to 
be assimilated to the present procedure on default summons, and the 
default summons procedure assimilated to that under the Bills 
of Exchange Act. The questions of procedure and fees are 
so interwoven, and both so thoroughly concern the general public 
as well as the profession, that they should be considered together. 
The leading firms of solicitors have apparently hitherto been indifferent 
to county court practice, and probably this is the reason why matters 
have been allowed to drift. But to the younger members of the 
profession, and to those who (metaphorically speaking) have to be satisfied 
with the crumbs, it is a matter of considerable importance, and it is on 
their behalf that the matter is now brought before the society for con- 
sideration. A solicitor receives no remuneration in any action where the 
amount recovered is under £2, no matter how complicated the case may be 
or how much time may have been spent on the conduct of the case. It 
must come as a surprise to most of our clients to know that solicitors 
are expected to do a large amount of work for them without any 
remuneration whatever, and that all the expenses they sre put to in 
respect of such cases consists of court fees and other out-of-pocket 
expenses, Yet it isa fact that in the matters mentioned below no fees 
are allowed to a solicitor either between party and party or between 
solicitor and client, and yet the practitioner is considered as takiug a very 
unusual course if he refuses to carry such cases through, and informs the 
client that he must manage them as best he can without professional 
assistance. Without taking into account such matfers as searching for 
payments, obtaining money out of court. &c., solicitors receive no 
remuneration for the following services : (1) Preparing particulars of claim 
and precipes, and attending court on trial or refersnce in all cases where no 
more than £2 is recovered. (2) Issuing execution or committal warrants, 
however large the amount involved. (3) Issuing judgment summonses, 
and in some cases serving them and making affidavits of service. 
(4) Making epplications for new orders under ord, 23, r. 14. (5) Attend- 
ing the hearing of judgment summonses (including previous issue of 
subpoenas), and examining and cross-examining witnesses. (6) Preparing 
affidavits in support of applications of substituted service of default 





summonses, and obtaining orders thereon. (7) Attending all interlocutory 
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applications in matters of less than £10, and complying with orders for 
discovery and interrogatories which defendants will often obtain when quite 
unnecessary against plaintiffs on the ground that there has been some 
revious correspondence on the matter which must be investigated. (8) 

reparing affidavits and obtaining and serving orders in the nature of in- 
junctions, &c., when less than £10 is in dispute. The judge ought to be 
allowed to award costs at his own discretion in any case, and costs ought 
to be given against the defendant in every case, however small the amount 
in dispute, when the case ought to be defended. And further, in every 
case some remuneration ought to be allowed to the solicitor without 
reference to the amount in dispute. Why in the name of common sense 
should a solicitor more than anyone else be expected to work without 
remuneration? If a solicit ris engaged to act for the plaintiff in obtain- 
ing a judgment summons, and to attend the court in order to obtain a 
committal order or to transact the various other business above referred 
to, no fee whatever is allowed to the solicitor. While no fees are allowed 
to the solicitors, the usual exorbitant fees have to be paid to the court. 
Now what the writer would suggest is that the court fees should, where a 
solicitor 1s employed, be divided between the court and the solicitor. But 
where litigants conduct their own cases, and necessarily take up the time 
of the court and its officials, the whole tees should go to the court, as was 
evidently the original intention of the framers of the present rules. . . . 
The next question of practice to be referred to is as to the service of ordinary 
summones, which under the present rules have to be served by the bailiff. 
Why should a solicitor not have the option of obtaining an ordinary 
summons for personal service instead of necessarily lodging same with the 
bailiff for service at a givenaddress? This is particularly inconvenient and 
impracticable when the defendants reside in lodgings and hotels, and have 
merely to instruct the landlady to inform callers that they have gone 
away, the result being that the summonses against them are returned not 
served, when a solicitor’s clerk who might know the defendant’s resorts 
might quite easily have effected personal service. 

Mr. E. H. Fraser (Nottingham) said he never could understand why 
the registrar, who was a trained lawyer, should be debarred from hearing 
cases of greater amount than at present. He would give him extended 
jurisdiction so that the judge might devote his attentioa to more important 
matters. The registrar should have jurisdiction co-extensive with that of 
the judge where the parties consented, and where they did not the juris- 
diction should be considerably extended. He saw no reason why the 
county court should not be conducted with as much dignity and order as 
the High Court. 

Sir ALzerr Roturr said the Act was a compromise, but the step which 
had been taken was a right one, and other reforms, such as the revision of 
fees, could be brought about by rules, whilst the Lord Chancellor could 
appoint additional judges. He had received many letters, from which he felt 
quite sure that the judges and registrars were confident that, though some 
extra exertion might be necessary, duty to the public would be done. He 
looked for very great advantages to the public, and. also to the profession, 
in the way of education in advocacy and so on, from the Act. 

Mr. Artnvur Browne suggested that the quality of the judges should be 
raised by making the judgeship a stepping stone to the High Court. 

Mr. W. J. McLetian (Strood) thought that if the jurisdiction of 
registrars was extended they ought to be debarred from practising. 

Mr. Crapp observed that the Lord Chancellor had stated that in. all 
future appointments he should make it a sine gud non that the registrar 
should not practise. 

Mr. Humrrys said it would surely be impossible in many small courts 
to get a competent person to do duty as registrar under these circumstances 
unless he received more remuneration. 

Mr. Pants moved: ‘‘ That this meeting records it’s satisfaction that Sir 
Albert Rollit’s Act, 1993, which was promoted by the society, has not been 
ent by adverse legislation, and trusts that the House cf Commons 
will not hand over its legislative powers to any rule-making authority.’ 

Mr. F. T. Hopprne (Hereford), seconded, and it was agreed to. 

Mr. F. W. Sronx (Tunbridge Wells) moved: ‘‘That in the opinion of 
this meeting the Council should continue to use their best endeavours to 
bring about the following county court reforms: (a) That the High Cours 
order 14 should in cases over £10 be introduced into the county court ; 
(4) that the registrars should have unconditional jurisdiction up to £5 ; (e) 
that there should be a central court in London for the trial of cases of 
£50 and upwards which may be commenced in the scattered Metropolitan 
districts ; (d) that the excessive court fees in all departments of the 
county courts, now double as much as those payable in the High Court, 
should be reduced proportionately to the High Court scale.”’ 

Mr. Ex.err seconded the motion, and 

Mr. W. Renny (Portsmouth) having spoken, it was adopted. 

Mr. Hy. Manisry (London) moved : ‘‘'hat the right of every solicitor to 
audience in county courts should include the right to appoint another 
solicitor to appear as agent, and that any solicitors mimaging clerk, being 
Seong solicitor, should be allowed to be heard as representing his 

ncipal,’’ 

Mr. G. P. ALLEN (Manchester) seconded the motion, and it was carried. 













Lanp TRransrer, 


Mr. H E. Grinuce (London) read a paper on this subject : 

The object of this paper is to put before you some views of the present 
position of the Land Transfer Acts in view of the experience we have of 
their working, and to invite your consideration of two suggestions as to the 
course this society should pursue with regard to them. It is necessary to 
state the ground of these suggestions. You will, I hope, excuse the 
introductory remarks travelling over ground familiar to most present. 
The opposition of our profession to the Act of 1897 was vx ry strong and 
Persistent, until we were convinced that both parties in the State were 


determined that a trial should be made of the pa of compulsory 
registration of title. There was no demand for such a system, either 
from land-owners generally or from the large bodies interested in real 
estate—the banks, the building societies, the large land-owning corpora- 
tions. All who dealt in, or were interested in, land were satisfied that the 
system of conveyancing in practice was cheap, simple and sure, and as 
speedy as it was possible to make a system dealing with such 
complicated interests as affect real estate. But a _ popular 
cry for a system of registratiin by which it was hoped 
that the transfer of land might become as simple as the transfer of 
shares in a ship or of stocks wes started by politicians, and when started 
by one side could not be ignored by the other. Bill after Bill was laid 
before Parliament with the same object, and Bill after Bill was rejected on 
its being shewn by those who understood the subject that they would not 
work. It became at last evident that some measure would pass, and our 
society and associated provincial law societies, after very much c nsidera- 
tion, withdrew their opposition, on the understanding that the Act should 
be tried as a tentative measure—as an experiment. This understanding is 
recorded in the pages of Hansard’s Reports, and was accepted and 
endorsed by Parliament, who re the measure without any discussion 
of the merits of compulsion. I had not at that time the honour of a seat 
on your Council, and so far as I could then judge regretted the decision 
then arrived at. Further consideration has made me change that opinion. 
We are not law-makers, but administrators of the law, and when it was 
evident that Parliament had made up their minds it was our business to 
loyally acquiesce and assist to frame and carry out their intentions. That 
course was and has been in fact adopted. That there should be blots in 
the working of such a measure was inevitable, and those blots have been 
frequently and most ably pointed out. But once the statute was passed it 
was and is our duty to work its provisions out in each individual 
transaction to the best advantage of our clients. In this paper I am 
speaking my own opinions alone, and have not, I believe, the 
approval of some whose views carry great weight. and value; but 
personally I believe that if it were possible to frame provisions by which 
the object of simplifying the transfer of land could be obtained it 
would be to the advantage of our clients, and if to there is no doubt it 
would be to our advantage asa profession. To doubt this last proposi- 
tion would be to throw doubt on our line of conduct for many years. In 
every branch of legal work our society has been forward in suggesting, 
promoting, and carrying out reforms which have facilitated and expedited 
business and curtailed expenditure. Those great Acts, the Conveyancing 
Act of 1881 and the Settled Land Acts, were suggested an promoted by 
us; the simplification of Chancery procedure and the practical abolition 
of the old administration suits met with our hearty support ; and in ever 

way the society has shown that it realized that many transactions, sma!l 
profits and quick returns, were beneficial both to the client and the 
solicitor: The only amendment of the law which has met with our steady 
disapproval has been this Act for compulsory registration of title, and we 
oppose it, not as aiming at a wrong object, but as unsuitable to the require - 
ments of the country and as giving no promise ot attaining the object it 
aims at. The foundation of the Act is supposed to have been the Torrens 
system, and the successful working of that scheme is frequently quoted to 
shew what can be attained. That system has been defined as ‘‘ under 
Government authority to establish and certify to the ownership of an 
absolute and indefeasible title to realty and to simplify its transfer,”’ the 
certificate being accompanied by a fund to compensate anyone injured by 
its oprration. This scheme has been in operation since 1858 in South 
Australia, and has been adopted by the other Australian colonies and 
also by several States in America. The system is undoubtedly 
well adapted to land in Australia, held by direct title from the 
Crown, but a perusal of Mr. Niblack’s treatise on the system makes 
it quite clear that in such of the States of America as have adopted similar 
Acts, those best qualified to jadge—i.e, the landowners (and especially 
land owners in large towns), do not adopt it, but prefer the system of 
conveyancing and registration of deeds, which long ¢xperience has satisfied 
them gives an assured title, for there is no compulsion under this system. 
The Australian Colonies and the several States referred to in America 
considered that sufficient was done in offering to lasdowners an 
opportunity of which they can avail themselves, and if they do not so 
desire no harm is‘done_ So far as I can ascertaiv, compulsory registration 
of title prevails only in Germany (where it was adopted for State reasons, 
and where each title is investigated at what must be a very heavy 
expense), Turkey, of which I know nothing, and the districts in England 
subject to which the compulsory provisions of the Lani Transfer Act, 
1897, have been applied. The main distinction between the system 
inaugurated by this Act and that of Sir H. Sorrens lies first in the com- 
pulsory clauses and next in the scheme of registering a possessory title as 
an introduction and inducement to the registration of an indefensible 
title, and this possessory title seems to constitute an insup-rable weakness 
in the working. ‘There is no provision for the ripening of this title 
into an indefeasible one. On the contrary, the judgment of Lord Justice 
Cozens-Hardy in Cupital and Counties Bank v. Rhodes (1903, 1 Ch. D. 631), 
sets out clearly of what an illusory nature is this registration, as 
appears from the following passages: ‘‘The register of proprietors 
is not material for the purpose of ascertaining where the legal 
estate is.” . . . The learned judge quotes section 49 of the 
Act of 1875, and continues: ‘‘It is remarkable that the section dces 
not say that any person not being the registered proprietor may create estates 
by unregistered deeds. It expressly includes the registered proprietor jn 
the class of persons who may doso, There is nothing to suggest thar 
estates created by unregistered deeds must be equitable. Tn other 
word, it is merety a sort of indirect —— a means of getting land 





upon the register. The legal estate will pass on any subsequent sale 
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without registration.’’ It appears, therefore, that the only effect of the 
Act is to shew in whom is the legal title on sale at the time of registration. 
The legal estate, equitable estates and provisions affecting the beneficial 
interest in and management of the land, can be created as hitherto by 
ordinary unregistered deeds, and protected as hitherto by notice. Such 
notice would be given, no doubt, as now to any trustees, and in addition 
notice would be given at the registry. The recent power conferred on the 
registrar of restricting examination of title to six years from registration 
of possessory title before issuing certificate of indefeasible title has been 
much commented on. This may no doubt in some cases be done with 
safety, as, for instance, where the land dealt with has been recently carved 
out of a large estate, the title to which has been investigated in respect of 
other portions of the estate, and where the registrar is satisfied that no 
deeds affecting the title to such plots exist on the register, but such cases 
must be few in number. I do not apprehend that practical evil to any 
serious extent will arise from such power of limiting the inquiry into title. 
The registrar, for his own sake, will be careful that the registration of an 
indefeasible title shall not be completed on such limited inquiry without every 
precaution. The objection to such a power being placed in an official is 
that the persons aggrieved by any wrongful conclusion of the registrar 
are, when an absolute title is registered, powerless. They have a statu- 
tory right to indemnity, but such right is very properly hedged round with 
precautions which may prevent their successfully urging their claims. 
Probably there is no practitioner in this room who cannot call to mind a 
case or cases in which reversioners beyond the seas might not be held to 
have forfeited the right to compensation under the provisions of section 
7 (3) of the Act of 1897. That a similar result may follow the decision ofa 
court of justice is true. Such courts are liable occasionally to error or 
oversight, but their proceedings are public, and we know and can trust to 
their care and experience ; while it would be very many years before a 
like confidence in the private judicial proceedings of an official could be 
established. Under the constitution of the United States it is not possible 
to entrust such powers to any but a court of justice. The matter is a 
very serious one to the working of the Acts, as if doubt is ever substan- 
tially cast on certificates of indefeasible title, there would be an end of all 
hope of the Act becoming acceptable to the country, and consequently 
becoming practicably workabie. That the Acts have not yet been consid- 
ered by the officials or by the Lord Chancellor to have become acceptable 
= clear from the refusal hitherto to perform the promise given when 
e Act was passed that it should be experimental, and that at the expira- 
tion of three years an inquiry as to its working should be held. That 
inquiry has, as you know, been constantly pressed for, but has been refused 
without, so far as I know, any reason being publicly given The real 
reason was, no doubt, that the registration of possessory title would be 
shewn to be illusory, and the entire failure to induce anyone to register 
absolute titles would have appeared. The returns for 1903, although asked 
for, have not been issued, but for the year ending the 3lst of December, 
1902, the first registrations were for 


Freeholds ... _ - ote sve coe =3,997 

Leaseholds ae re ae ee! Fi 
But of these there were absolute titles registered for 

Freeholds ... one oes eee ae ens 15 

Leaseholds one on ° .» None 


(but one with qualification that the lessor’s title had not been investi- 
gated), the average value being 


Freehclds... po ive Af. 
Leaseholds ne ion on 


The only mode of carrying out compulsorily the object of the Act would 
be to compel registration of indefeasible titles or indefeasible titles with 
such qualification as may be shewn on the register, and to deprive every 
rson of title to or property in land except so far as such title, whether 
egal or beneficial, appears on the register. ‘This enterprize would be so 
gigantic that itis hardly within practical politics apart from the objection 
that it would upset the fundamental principles of our legal system. Short 
of this, it appears improbable that any system of registration could 
become really workable. I have avoided giving details of the cost and 
delay at present incurred upon every transaction, but on the 
broad principles above stated, and in the interests of our clients 
generally it seems to be our duty to do all in our power to prevent 
the extension of the application of this Act to other parts of the country. 
On the other hand, it appears to me that our proper course is, as expert 
and unprejudiced critics, to point out such amendments in detail as will 
tend to prevent or diminish in individual cases the injurious working of 
the provisions of the Act and rules. [After giving an instance of such 
detaile, Mr. Gribble continued :] Of course the operation of this Act must 
affect our practice, and to a certain extent our profits, and this will be the 
case particularly in dealings with small properties. The owners of large 
properties appear to me to be very unlikely to rely upon their own con- 
struction of the Acts, and 345 rules having the force of a statute without 
expert advice, and the experience in Australia is said to be that no one 
completes a purchase without the assistauce of his legal advis-r, and if 
employed we have to be paid according to the amount of trouble entailed. 
Before many years are over it is possible that the Act of 1907 will have 
ged into the same position as the Middlesex Registry Acts, and that the 
old well-established order of conveyancing will go on as before to the 
agtisfaction of all parties concerned ; but apart from our own professional 
interests there is auother view which is serious, and that is the propagation 
of officialism of which this Act torms a part. I mention in a note at the 
foot the amount of the salaries paid. The number of employees in the 
Registry is yearly increasing, and is at present over 240, from 

which the number that would be necessary if this Act was spread over 


.. £2,664 


567 














England may be inferred—some thousands undoubtedly. The tendency of 
this official legislation is a matter which should be carefully watched by 
politicians, as tending to the overrunning of England in the same way as the 
United States and continental countries are overrun with crowds of officials, 
whose main interest is to please and satisfy the Goverument for the time 
being, or some member of that Government. The alteration of the rule 
which has prevailed in England of leaving everything to private enterprize 
is a serious matter, and this particular set of officials is established, not at 
the expense of the country, but at the expense of one body of men, that 
is, the persons desirous of investing money in land, and incidentally the 
present landowner. Theoretically, the expense will, of course, fall upon 
the purchaser ; practica'ly, it would be divided between the purchaser and 
the vendor in the shape of diminished price on the one side and increased 
expense on the other. I have avoided going into the details of costs and 
expenses, but I would refer anyone to a most valuable article published on 
the 15:h of March, 1902, in the Soxicrrors’ Jovrnat, from a solicitor, giving 
instances of the excessive addition entailed, particularly in the case of 
sn.all purchasers, to the cost of land. 

In conclusion, I should, if in order, wish to move the following resolu. 
tions : 

(1) That every effort should be made to hinder the adoption of the Land 
Transfer Act, 1897, by any county council until the county councils are 
satisfied by a public inquiry that the operation and effects of the system 
of registration introduced by that Ac; are beneficial and facilitate the 
transfer of land. 

(2) That the society should give all the assistance in their power to clear 
away difficulties which arise from the details of the Act, whether by 
suggesting or approving legislation, or otherwise. 

Nore.—The salaries of the officials in the London Registry alone aggregate 
£45,000 to £46,000 already, for upwards of 240 employees. 

Mr. Gribble did not at the conclusion move the resolutions, as 

The Prestpent thought it had better come up in the course of any dis- 
cussion which might take place. 

Mr. J. S. Rupryster read a paper entitled 

‘How to Sera Hovse in Disorper,”’ 

After referring in detail to the grievances which exist in the legal depart. 
ments of the State, Mr, RusrysTer said : 

The Lord Chancellor, the head of the law, fills a most anomalous position, 
His office is at once judicial, executive, and political. One result of this 
complex character of his office is to make his official existence dependent on 
the existence of the Government—or perhaps, to speak more accurately, 
on the pleasure of the Prime Minister, For the time being. Another result 
is that Lord C.ane:llurs very rarely find time, even if they possess the 
necessary knowledge and experience, to initiate legislation on legal ques- 
tions, no matter how urgent is the need for reform. Since 1850 there have 
been four Lord Chancellors in all who have effected important reforms in 
regard to legal procedure or conveyancing. The following table gives the 
names of the Lord Chancellors I refer to, and indicates the work accom- 
plished by them :— 





| 
Date of Act. | Lord Chancellors, Acts. 
ree Nt —- a ae 
1864 ... ...| Lord Cranworth Common Law Procedure Act. 
1859 ... ewe ...| Lord St. Leonards Law of Property and Trustee Act, 
1873 ... ve ...| Lord Selborne .., Judicature Act, 
1881 ...| Lord Cairns Conveyancing Act. 
1882 “| Ditto Settled Land Act, 











In the above list the Acts associated with the names of Lord St Leonards 
and Lord Cairns were passed by them after they had ceased to fill the office 
of Lord Chancellor. The object I have now in view is to satisfy you that 
the present Lord Chancellor, without the right to claim any practical 
knowledge or experience of conveyancing, has nevertheless in effect 
delivered judgment deciding that both Lord St. Lionards and Lord Cairns 
were utter'y wrong in their views of conveyancing reform, Acting on this 
view, he has not hesitated to throw the whole weight of his skill and a 
into un endeavour to break up their work and to introduce a system whi: 
his predecessors that I have named had wholly repudiated. We will have 
to consider later, not only whether the Lord Chancellor’s judgment was 
justified, but whether it was in fact guided by considerations that 
would commend it to any level-headed and fair-minded individual. 
{After some observations dealing with the general considerations that 
influence popular opinion on the subject, Mr. Rubinstein continued :] In 
1862 the first Land Registry Act was passed. This Act established 4 
Registry of Titles, and under its provisions landowners were enabled to 
register lands with an indefeasible title in any part of England. This Act 
was a complete failure. It was found in practice that the difficulty and 
expense of registering lands with an indefeasible title were most onerous, 
and that even when so registered the difficulty and expense of dealing with 
registered lands were, if anything, intensified. In 1875 Lord Cairns passed 
another Act, the expressed object being ‘‘ to simpNfy titles and facilitate the 
transfer of land iu England.” Provision was made under this Act t 
register titles either as (1) absolute, (2) qualified, (3) possessory. This Act, 
which is still in force, enables landowners in any part of England to register 
their titles to land. It, however, signally failed in its object, and practically 
remained a dead letter. The principle of creating three characters of titles 
was invented to meet the difficulties occasioned by the conditions undet 
which land was held in this country. It did not take more than a few 
years, however, for Lord Cuirns to discover that the principle would not 
work, aud it was after the dismal failure of the 1875 Act, and after a Select 
Committee had reported on the subject in 1879, that he solved the problem 
by his Acte of 1881—Acts with which his name will be for all time handed 
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down to posterity. In 1886 the present Lord Chancellor was appointed. 
The following year he introduced a Bill to, in effect, repeal Lord Cairns’ 
Acts, aud to revert once more to the discredited system of registration of 
title, and to make it compulsory. No one can suggest that this step was 
consequent on the failare of Lord Cairns Acts, as they had worked with 
wonderful smoothness and success from the first. Nor was this step taken 
from any superior knowledge or experience of conveyancing the Lord 
Chancellor possessed, as he is metbetontaty wanting in both. His reasons for 
seeking to destroy Lord Cairns’ best work must’besought elsewhere. . . . The 
Bill did not pass, but the Lord Chancellor, with a massive persistence worthy 
of a better cause, stood to his guns. His tenacity, after a ten years’ campaign, 
gained the day. The Lord Chancellor is undoubtedly a past master in the art 
of making people believe anything he wants them to believe. His adroit- 
ness is beyond question. He has to a certain extent indeed succeeded in 
hypnotizing the public into the belief that Lord Cairns’ system of convey- 
ancing is complicated and expensive in the extreme. As not one man out of 
a hundred is in the habit of buying or selling landed p , and com- 
paratively few even to this day know how smoothly Lord Cairns’ measures 
work, the Lord Chancellor’s appeals, directed to the gallery, were acclaimed 
by the multitude. The Act that the Lord Chancellor ultimately passed in 
1897 was entitled the ‘‘ Land Transfer Act, 1897.’’ Parliament, however, was 
not prepared to unreservedly accept the principle of compulsion, and the Act 
was accepted as a compromise for the express purpose of giving a trial to the 
system of compulsory registration. The system was therefore to have been 
tried as an experiment in one county only for a period of three years 
(section 20, sub-section 8), and power was given to revoke any order made 
applying the compulsory provisions to a county (section 20, sub-section 4). 
he Act of 1897 has to be read with the Act of 187, some of the sections 
of which are repealed or amended, and with hundreds of rules and forms. 
The intricacies and complications thus created are perhaps unparalleled on 
our statute book, full as that is of legislative patchwork and puzzles. In 
1898 the London County Council gave-its consent to the trial taking place 
in the County of London, and the Act was accordingly first introduced in 
certain parishes on the Ist of January, 1899, and then in others ; and by the 
Ist of July, 1902, when it was extended to the City of London, the whole 
county came under its operation. I will not weary you by repeating the 
evidences now available on all sides that, in addition to adding largely to 
the expense of carrying through transactions ia London, the new red-tape 
system has seriously hampered dealings in property, and in many cases has 
created such terrible confusion that it isa matter of bewilderment to the 
most expert how things can ever come right again, and titles clear them- 
selves from the registry hall-mark so as to become marketable once more. 
The office never tires of explaining that the Registry Acts were passed in 
order to simplify and cheapen the transfer of property, but carefully omits 
to add that they have signally failed in these objects. The officials have 
also omitted to publish or even refer to the important decision given in 1903 
by the Court of Appeal in the case of Capital and Oounties Bank v. Rhodes, 
wherein strong expressions were used as to the intricacies of the new system, 
and it was decided that when orice a property had been registered it was 
unnecessary to go to the registry again on subsequent transactions, thus 
shewing judicially on what a rotten foundation the whole system stands. 
After all the expense incurred, after all the protection claimed for registra- 
tion, we find the Lords Justices who heard the case saying that the register 
is absolutely immaterial for the purpose of deciding who has the legal estate, 
the very technicslity on which the Act exists, So far as the registry officials 
are concerned, they treat every difficulty, every complaint, every grievance, 
with philosophic calm, and repeat to-morrow every misrepresentation exposed 
to-day. With nothing but friends at court and with the Treasury at their 
back, why should they allow themselves to be troubled? Under an Act 
passed in 1867 the Treasury was required to prepare annually an account for 
the year ending the 31st of March, shewing the receipts and payments 
respectively of the Land Registry Office, to be laid before Parliament one 
month after the 3lst day of March in each year. I have set out in the 
appendix a table prepared from the accounts so presented. A consideration 
of this table will, [ venture to say, prove highly instructive. It will be seen 
that from the year 1867 down to 1889 the expenses of the Land Transfer 
Office averaged about £5,000 in excess of the fees, this excess consequently 
coming out of public money. In 1890 the fees jumped from £1,200 to 
nearly £4,000. ‘This was due to the fact that fees under the Land Char; 
Act, 1888, were diverted to the support of the Land Registry Office, and for 
reasons already given we will not, think, be far out if we assume that this was 
one of the first good offices the Lord Chancellor was able to render. The 
payments, notwithstanding this accession of income, still, however, continued 
im excess of the receipts, In 1893 the receipts took another jump from 
£3,600 to £16,200. This leap was consequent on the fact that the surplus 
fees which were paid to the Treasury in connecti n with the old Middlesex 
“4 ay ey taken from the Treasury and appropriated towards the upkeep 
of the Land Registry Office. From that time it has been made to appear 
that the Land Registry Office was self-supporting. It is by these means 
that officialdom grows bigger and bigger cabengalh everything that comes 
in its way. The new | that the figures shew for the year ending March, 
1900, are, of course, due to the fact that on the lst of January, 1899, the 
Act of 1897 had come into operation. From that period the fees extracted 
the pockets of the public have gone on increasing. The total for the 
year ending March, 1903, came to £64,000. The expenses naturally kee 
pace with the fees, and for the year ending March, 1903, they totalled 
£94,300. I am unable to give you the figures for the year endivg March, 
1904. I have made every inquiry, but at the proper office they say no return 
has been issued this year. This is most s'gnificant, as you wili remember 





that t ese revurns have to be made under an Act of 1867. I suggest for 
your consideration the theory that when it suits the purpose of the authori- 
ties they are equal to overlooking the provisions of any Act of Parliament. 
On the other hand, when it suits their purpose they enforce optional 





provisions with relentless rigour. The critics of the new red-tape system 
have certainly founded strong arguments in support of their views on the 
official figures, and the authorities now make it abundantly clear that last 
year’s figures would give the critics another whip with which to lash the 
office, and so the authorities, the Act of Parliament notwithstanding, have 
adopted the simple expedient of suppressing them altogether. The remark- 
able omission to make this return is not the only omission of which we have 
reason to complain. Since the Act of 1897 came into operation another 
return has been made yearly giving the number of titles that have been 
registered as ‘‘ absolute,” ‘‘quslified,’” and ‘ p ssessory’’ respectively. 
The following table gives these figures down to the year 1902 :— 





Freehold. Leasehold, 
Year. 
| Quali- 
| fied 





Possessory. 





2,131 
8,774 
12,285 
11,861 





35,051 48,238 


| 





These figures appear in the returns which the Government made each year 
at the instance of Mr. H. D. Greene, M.P. I find that on the 6th of May 
last Mr. Greene gave notice requiring the same return for the year ending 
December, 1903. The return was, however, opposed by the Government, 
and as a result we are this year deprived of the assistance and information 
to be extracted therefrom. Oan any words of mine —_ with greater force 
of the tight corner in which the Government feels itself placed when it finds 
it expedient to withhold any public information of the work done in the | 
Registry Office? Can I possibly have stronger confirmation of my conten- 
tion that the office is run, not in the interests of the public, but wholly in 
the interests of officialdom? What possible reason can there be for keeping 
back information of the work done in a public office, except that that work 
will not bear scrutiny? Nothing can more forcibly express the absolute 
breakdown of the system than the transparent fear of the Government to 
give figures, knowing that they will ‘prove to the world how absolutely the 
system has failed. The miserable straits to which the Government is driven 
in its frantic efforts to maintain before the public that the system is working 
satisfactorily is proved by what, I submit to you, is the wholly unconstitu- 
tional course adopted at the end of last year. The office could no longer 
venture to deny the fact that practically the only character of titles that 
were brought into the office for registration were possessory titles, and at the 
same time they had to abandon the allegations they had hitherto made that 
these essory titles were of value, and would in the course of years mature 
into absolute titles. Forced from this position, they next conceived the 
scheme of bringing such pressure to bear as to induce purchasers to register 
with absolute titles under the pretence that they would thereby acquire 
something of real value. To bring about this result and alo to deal with 
numero:is other difficulties they experienced, it became necessary to revise 
the rules. Under the 1875 Act the Lord Chancellor was empowered to make 
rules with the assistance of txe registrar which were to be of the same force 
as if enacted in the Act. The Act of 1897 provided that the rules were to be 
made with the advice and assistance of the registrar, a Chancery judge, and 
three persons, one to be chosen by General Council of the Bar, one 
by the Board of Agriculture, and one by the Council of the Law Society. 

any weary months of hard work were spent by the Rule Committee 
in drafting the first rules, some 280 in number, together with 67 
forms, which came into operation in January, 1899. To keep the system 
on its legs it was subsequently found that the rules required drastic revision, 
and accordingly a new set, now grown to 371 with 72 forms, were last year 
put before the Rule Committee for their acceptance. Meeting after meeting 
was held, but the committee could not be prevailed upon to accept the new 
rules. The Lord Chancellor thereupon came to the conclusion that a Rule 
Committee was a useless incumbrance. Parliament could never have 
intended that a mere committee should stand in his way. Surely a Lord 
Chancellor, who had himself passed the Act of Parliament, had an inalien- 
abie right to drive a it any number of coaches and horses. So it 
came to pass that, notwithstanding the dissent of the committee, the new 
rules were advertised in the London Gazette, and were brought into operation 
on the Ist of January this year. To keep up appearances, however, the 
preamble of the rules set out (obviously contrary to the fact) that they were 
made with the advice and assistance of the Rule Committee. With the view 
of calling public attention to the matter, Mr. J. Bamford Slack, M.P., 
desired in May last to ask in the House of Commons whether or not it was 
the fact that the rules had been issued notwithstanding their disapproval by 
the Rule Committee. He was not, however, permitted to ask this question, 
the ground for the refusal, as I understand it, being that it was alleged to 
be against the rules of the House to allow any questicn with regard to any- 
thing done or left undone by the Lord Chancellor. I sent at the time 
another letter to the press calling attention to the pass to which things had 
come. I also communicated with a number of Members of Parliament and 
obtained many valuable expressions of opinion from both sides of the House 
strongly dissenting from the official view. I hope at an early date to have 
an opportunity of using these letters. The grave constitutional question 
involved requires, however, to be dealt with more fully than time will allow 
me to do here. I would like, however, to point out the extraordinary result 
of the refusal of the authorities to allow the question to be asked, e 1875 
Act provided that rules were to be of the same force as if enacted in the Act. 
In issuing rules against the ‘‘ advice and assistance’ of the committee 
appointed by the Act of 1897, the Lord Chancellor has constituted 
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himself the sole law-making authority. To prevent any one question- 
ing his authority no one is allowed to ask in the House anything 
that brings the Lord Chancellor’s authority into question, The Lord 
Chancellor has thus placed himself above and outside the control of Parlia- 
ment. Such is constitutional law as laid down by the Lord Chancellor in 
the twentieth century, driven thereto by the desperate efforts necessary 
to. keep upright the Frauvkenstein he has brought into existence. The 
Revistry Office, having obtained new rules, proceeded at once to work 
them for all they were worth. As I mentioned in the paper I read last year, 
it has been the practice for the Land Rewistry Office to issue reports and 
statements, recoguized by all experts as fairy tales. They have continued 
this practice with unblushing effrontery, both as regards the delusive 
character of their reports and their methods of distributing their literature 
They appear to have enlisted the service of some transatlautic expert, who, 
taking as his model the methods in vogue in the quack medicine business, 
has applied those methods in sounding the virtues and in singing the 
praises of the Land Registry. The circulars and handbills issued from the 
Land Registry are models of what can be made of the poorest, flimsiest, and 
most unpromising materials. I have been at times so impressed with the 
present-day methods of the Registry Office, that I can hardly now pass a 
hoarding in the streets of London without expecting to find a huge poster 
emblazoned with the coat of arms of the Lord Chancellor, and announcing 
that State-guaranteed titles can be obtained at the Land Registry Office on 
application, payable by easy instalments, and that no reasonable offer will be 
refused. In the absence of the returns which have hitherto been made, 
setting out the results of the working of the Registry Office, it is un- 
fortunately impossible to give accurately the exact results of this method of 
working at the Land Registry Office, but I have endeavoured to get at 
some figures which will at least give us some reliable indication of the 
results obtained. Applications for an absolute title are advertised in the 
London Gazette and twice or oftener in the Times. I have had the advertise- 
ments counted that appeared in the Times from January to the 30th of 
September this year, and omitting second and third advertisements of the 
same properties, the result is as follows :— 


1904. 
January... ee ose oes ree oe oe «='G 
February ... sad eae sid ove we as” 
March ace oad ihe sak aa i se 
April a ae ioe ces sa “s a. 
May... va RAS oo _ dis “ne we («SS 
June... na poe ars an ‘is see me 
July... sor sins pan és re oes a 
August mee — bee eS Nes i ae, 
September ... one sibs sai Pmt se 2 


67 


The total of 67 for nino months thus works out at an average of less than 
eight per month. From these figures I am led to the conclusion that, not- 
withstanding the manner in which the Lord Chancellor has overruled the 
Act of Parliament snd brought the new rules into operation, the public is no 
more satisfied now that absolute titles are of any real value than they were 
previously. A more woeful exhibition could hardly be conceived. If an 
account «ould be taken of the office and other expenses proprrly chargeable 
in connection with the registration of these 67 properties, it would probably 
be found that these expenses about equalled the total value of the 67 
properties decoyed int» the registry. It may, perhaps, be thought that the 
public are prejudiced against absolute titles, and that they may have a 
virtue which the public does not recognize. I had recently an opportunit 
of ascertaining how far these absolute titles lightened the procedure whic 
has to be followed by any prudent purchaser in carrying out a purchase, 
and I am bound to say that I wholly failed to discover that my work was in 
any way simplified or lightened. On the contrary, it undoubtedly gave rise 
to difficulties which did not previously exist. For the information of this 
meeting, I give here an outline of the work which had to be done in con- 
nection with this purchase. 


ProcepureE rx Case or ReGisterED TITLE. 


(1) Attendance on client receiving instructions. 

(2) Obtaining copy of land certificate from vendor’s solicitors. 

(3) Obtaining authority to inspect register. 

(4) Attendance at Land Registry inspecting register, which disclosed 
(inter alia) restrictive conditions. 

(5) Obtaining client’s instructions on restrictive conditions. 

(6) Preparation of usual requisitions. 

(7) Enquiries of local authorities as to outstanding charges for road- 
making, &e. 

(8) Enquiry of sanitary inspector if drainage system passed (premises 
being newly erected). 

(9) Enquiry of tenant as to terms of tenancy. 

(10) Preparation of instruments of transfer (the forms as printed are 
obviously incomplete, containing no receipt for purchase-money, and re- 
quiring other additions). 

(11) Suabmittiog same to vendor’s svlicitor for approval 

(12; Engrossment thereof on form and forwarding to vendor's solicitor for 
execution, and arravging appointment to complete. 

(13) Obtaining earlier title deeds (which are not retained at the Land 


Registry, and which a purchaser should therefore ubtain), 
(14) Making the following usual searches against vendor :— 
(a) Debtor’s declaration. 
(6) Bankruptcy Index Book, 
*** ) (6) Petitions. 
(2) Receiving orders. 


Bankruptcy ... 


( (a) Land charges. All 
(6) Deeds of arrangement. separate 
(ce) Writs and orders. searches, 





Land Registry... , (d) Annuities and rent charges. 
(e) Lis pendens. 
(r) Map department. 
(g) Final search of register. 


(15) Checking statement for completion. 

(16) Oopy thereof to client with notice of appointment to complete. 

(17) Attending completion. 

(18) Attendance stamping deeds. 

(19) Attendance at Registry registering documents (often cccupying a 
whole afternoon). 

(20) Authority to tenants for payment of rents. 

(21) Fire policies to offices for endorsement. 

(22) Checking entries in documents in their return fron Registry and 
making schedule. 

(23) Acknowledging receipt of deeds to Registry. 

(24) Transmitting decuments to client. 

Numerous other attendances, &c.,as shewn by requisitions or necessary 
by reason of special circumstances. 

Had property been previously mortgaged, numerous other inquiries, 
searches, &c., would have been requisite. 

On the completion of the purchase I came in touch with the vendor, and 
ascertained that he was led to think, from one of the handbills of the Land 
Registry Office that fell into his hands, that he would derive considerable 
benefit by obtaining an ‘: absolute ’’ tide. I asked him whether, as a result 
of having such a title, he had succeeded in obtaining a better price for the 
property. He dolefully admitted that such was not the cas’, as he stated 
that the purchaser did not appear to be influenced by that fact. He was 
not consoled by my asking him why he thought a purchaser should be 
so influenced, when such a statement brought home to the purchaser the 
knowledge that he would himself have to pay heavy registration fees on 
completing his own purchase. The real tug of war, however, came in 
adjusting the figures. The vendor had taken advantage of the new rule of 
the Registry Office, which permits a vendor, on applying for an “‘ absolute” 
title, to pay a proportion only of the fees, leaving the balance to be paid by 
the next purchaser. I pointéd out that the purchaser would have his own 
registration fees to pay, and it was therefore unfair to expect him also to 
pay @ proportion of the vendor's registration fees. The vendor stated he 
was not concerned with the hardship of the case, but the rules entitled him 
to throw a portion of the expenses on the purchaser, and he relied on the 
rules, I then reminded him that he had sold the property with an absolute 
title, and my client was entitled to assume that the title had been fully paid 
for, and that, consequently, the purchaser was not affected by the rules, 
The vendor pointed out that it was open to the purchaser to bave inquired 
at the registry, and he could have ascertained there that a portion of the 
registration fees had been left unpaid, and, although I urged that no pur- 
chaser could dream of taking such a step, he replied that nothing iu the 
world would induce him to give way. For along time matters were ata 
deadlock, but ultimately, with a prolonged sigh, the vendor surrendered. 
His faith in the Registry Office, which had been tottering for some time, 
came down with a crash—the iron had entered his soul. Another instance 
of the value (?) of an absolute title that recently came under my notice is 
worth repeating. The officials of a well-known land society were desirous 
of purchasing a particular building estate, and after protracted negotiations 
the purchase price was agreed upon. It was the practice of this society to 
cell the estate in plots and to give to their purchasers a free conveyance. 
When the contract was sent to the society it appeared that the land was 
registered with an ‘‘ absolute”’ title. This fact proved fatal to the business, 
as the society would not face the delay, expense, and trouble involved by 
each purchaser being obliged to register a separate title. As a result the 
unfortunate vendor who had obtained an ‘‘absolute’’ title found himself 
with his land on his hands, less saleable and therefore less valuable conse- 
quent on its being registered. There is one public body in 
particular to whom I would venture to make an urgent appeal. I refer to 
the London County Council. I would like to remind the members of the 
council that the Act of 1897 was only intended to be tried as an experiment 
in one county for a period of three years. . . I venture to suggest 
that the time has now come when the London County Council should recon- 
sider its attitude on this question, and when it should avail itself of the 
assurances that the authorities gave originally that their representations 
would be attended to. I am not sanguine enough to believe that any 
resolution the London County Council might send up to the Lord Chancellor 
would be received by him in any way differently to the large number of 
resolutions that have already been sent to him. These we know have found 
their way into the waste-paper basket. The moral support, however, 
the London County Council would undoubtedly largely strengthen the 
growing public demand for an inquiry, and, it might be, even make that 
demand irresistible. The Registry Office has now by virtue of an 
Act of Parliament its roots in the public purse, aud consequently draws its 
life-blood from the rich and inexhaustible soil of pRblic money aud basks in 
the perpetual sunshine of ministerial favour, and 1 am asked sometimes what 
the opponents of the office can hope to gain by continuing their opposition. 
Those who ee this question are not, I venture to say, in clove touch with 
the stage of the controversy we have reached. Apparently invincible as the 
fortress appears, more than one outwork has been successfully stormed, our 
successes including the following : ; 

(1) The claim originally put ae that ‘* posseasory ”’ titles would ia 
course of time mature into ‘‘absolute’’ titles has been wholly abandoned. 
The result is that to-day the office has no answer to the charge that in con- 
tinuing to register ‘‘ possessory ’’ titles they are taking fees under illusory 
pretences. 











Oct. 15. 1904. 
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(2) The attempts made to extend the Act to counties outside London, 
notably to Yorkshire and Northamptonsbire, were completely fouled. 

(3) The re usal of the authoritie. to make this year the annual return 
shewing last year’s results amounts to a highly significant admission of 
failure, and evidences their dread of criticism. 

(4) The experi-nce already gained of the baneful operation of the system 
has turned numbers of persons who wer- formerly friends of the system into 
active enemies, and thus brought into the field a host of persons who now 
utterly distrust the Registry Office, and who are all joining in the cry for an 
inquiry—a cry which is every year increasing in volume. 

(5) The press has now come to recognize that tne representations made by 
the Registry Offive cannot be accepted. They feel the force of the argument 
that if the official system had the merits claimed for it the authorities would 
not fora moment continue to evade the inquiry that was to have followed 
the three years’ trial of the system. 

Although I have pointed to some of the outlying forts that have been 
captured, it is idle to think that victory is anywhere yet within sight. 
Officialdom is powerful, crafty, and vigilant in the extreme. The palpable 
and obvious breakdown of the system, and the distress and loss the public 
suffer in consequence, are nothing to the officials. To them these are mere 
details. ‘Their continuing and extended existence is their aim and object 
and their test of success. No one who recognized the conditions ever 
imagined for a moment that the authorities would rest content with London 
only when the whole country outside remained uncaptured. The authorities 
are too wide awake not to know what enormous advantages are obtainable 
by carrying the war into the enemy’s country, and the rich loot to be 
obtained from every towa and village they can annex. Armed with the 
sinews of war to an unlimited extent, it would be amazing indeed if they 
did not make some desperate efforts to conquer new ground, It was, 
therefore, without undue emotion that, in the issue of the Manchester 
Guardian of the 20th of August last I read: the following paragraph : 
“ Rumours are current here that the Lord Chancellor will next session seek 
to extend the system of land registration now in force in Middlesex and 
London to all the big towns in the country. As the system has multiplied 
the co-t of land transfer several times, eight, nine, ten, and more pounds 
now being charged, as compared with a nominal thirty shillings or two 
pounds under the old order of things, there is naturally little satisfaction 
with the system. Of course the fees are not payable except on transfer, so 
that the Lord Chancellor has not so far been atfected by his own measures 
in the large amount of property which he helds ia London and Middlesex. 
It is, however, quite likely that, if the system be extended to the country 
generally, there may be a great deal of opposition to it, in which case 
London and Middlesex may profit by obtainiug a reduction on present 
charges.” 

If what I have set out above brings it home to everyone present that the 
subject I have dwelt upon is not merely of local interest contined to London, 
but is one that applies to the whole country, I consider I shall have done 
good public service. Forewarned is forearmed. The greatest enemies we 
have to fight are indifference and prejudice. You must look to it that you 
not only make yourselves acquainted with the facts of the case, but that 
you bring the kaowledge hume to every intelligent person with whom you 
come in contact, so that if the atrocious measure threatened should ever see 
the light of day it must be met by each county, town, and village with a stern, 
uncompromising command of ‘‘ Hands off.’’ In urging you to enter upon 
a death struggle with the demon of compulsion brought into existence by 
the Lord Chancellor's Act of 1897, it is, I know, impossible to over-estimate 
the difficulties in our way. The only armour, however, we need is courage, 
courage, courage—courage to face a storm of abuse and misrepresentations 
of which we have already had a foretaste—courage to attack and expose the 
acts of those, no matter in what altitudes they live, who, for motives that 
will not stand daylight, are striving might and main to bind the public hand 
and foot so as to ruthlessly sacrifice them at the bigh altar of officialdom. 
In the interests of the publis we must again, and again, and yet aguin 
grapple with this giant imposture, and if our courage will only bear the 
strain we may rest assured that sooner or later another false idol will lie 
shattered at our feet. 

Mr. H. Dixon Kiser (London) read a paper on ‘‘ Compulsory Land 
Registratio. and the City ot London,” in which: 

_ After >vme preliminary remurks, Mr. Kimer said: The claim for an 
inquiry has, hitherto, been rather based on a consideration of the merits, or 
demerits, of the Act itself, without any particular reference to its applica- 
tion to the City of London, or any other district in particular. I desire 
to-day to invite you to consider the question specially from the point of view 
of the City of London. Now, in the first place, I would like to remind you 
that the Act of 1897 was introduced as, and in tact was never intended to be 
more than, an experiment; and an experiment that was to be tried fora 
term of three years. In support of this statement, you will find, by refer- 
euce, that.on introducing the Bill in the House of Lords on the 4th of 
March, 1897, the Lord Chancellor stated that the compulsory scheme was 
only to proceed by the most gradual steps, and by the light of experience. 
In the Lower House, after the Bill had been amended in the Grand Com- 
mittee on Law, an amendment was inserted, at the instance of the Prime 
Minister, in turtherance of this understanding, whereby the compulsory 
provisions could not be made applicable to any county, without the consent 
of the council of that county. Sir Henry Fowler, on behalf of this 
Soci-ty, cordially approved that amendment, and referred, at the same time, 
to the fact that it was only an experiment, to be tried in one county for three 
ears. Nothing, indeed, appears more clearly from the debates than that the 

ull was never intended to be more then an experiment, to be given a 
fair trial, and dropped if it should be proved not to be satisfactory. 

t was so regarded also out-ide Parliament. On the 5th of June 1897, in an 
article on the Bill, the Zimes wrote: *‘One important change is the clear 
statement of the teatative character of the measure,”’ On the 16th of February 


of the foll-wing year the same j-urnal wrote as follows: ‘‘It has been 
officially explained that even in Lindon the Act will only be brought in 
graduuliy. If, after a fair trial, it is proved that »t dees not work sutis- 
factorily, that it impedes freedom of transaction, and tends 10 increase rather 
than t»diminish legal expenses, there will be no difficulty in reverting to 
the present state of things.’ Even the registrar of the Land Reyistry 
himself at that time was of the same opinion. In his book on the Act he 
speaks of it as a ‘legislative experiment,’ and, referring to the numerous 
changes in the law and practice that he toresaw it involved, he claimed that 
this *‘experiment,’’ ot making registration compulsory, should have a trial 
of at least three years. One could hardly have supposed that, in view of 
these expressions, there was the smallest room for even the shadow of a 
doubt on the matter, or that there could be any way of determining whether 
the experiment had proved successful or not otherwise than by a public 
inquiry at the end of the three years. But when this LE? was 
coming to a close, and the Government was questioned on the subject, 
they replied that no case had been made out for such an inquiry. 
Less than a year afterwards, in response to a similar interrogation, 
the Attorney-General somewhat altered his ground, for he said that 
an inquiry had im fact been held into the organization and workmg 
of the office of the Land Registry, and that the result was 
perfectly satisfactory, although it appears from the proceedings of the 
committee who conducted this inquiry that any examication of the working 
of the system was ruled outside the scope of their authority. This was, of 
course, no answer to the question. No inquiry into the working of the 
offi -e was asked for, but intu the working of the Act. The City of London 
is not alone concerned in this part of my case, but the whole of the adminis- 
trative County of London. The opposition to the Bill—certainly the opposi- 
ton of this society—was withdrawn on the express understanding that the 
Bill was merely tentative, that it was to have a fair trial for three years, and 
to be dropped if it should be then proved not to have been sati~factory. 
That, I claim, necessarily involved an inquiry at the end of the three years, 
for how otherwise could it be ascertained whether the working of the Act 
had been satisfactory or not? There having thus been a bargain, and one 
party to that bargain having performed its obligations, there is no need for 
me to argue, either on the zround of honour and equity or on the general 
principle of justice, that the other party, even if it be a government, or a 
department ot government, is bound to perform its part. Is there, then, 
any course open to those who are iut-rest+d in the working of this Act, 
otber than to demand, in default of an inquiry, that the country should be 
put in statw quo ante ? Then, secondly, I come to the circumstances affecting 
the City of London alone, and I think I ought to say, pernaps, at once 
that, although I am # member of the Corporation of the City of 
London, and a member now (though I was not at the time when this 
Bill was in Parliament) of the Law and City Courts Committee of that 
body, I must not be taken as speaking, either for the corporation or for the 
committee. Iam here to-dsy simply as a member of the Law Society, and 
though what I may say may be entirely in accordance with the views of 
that committee, or of the corporation as a whole, yet I must ask you to be 
good enough to regard any opinions expressed as being opinions of my owa 
as an individual, and nothing more. The Bill was introduced in the House 
of Lords, and passed through that house without much discussion. In the 
Commons a sub-section to clause 18 (clause 20 of the Act) was, at the 
instance of the corporation, accepted by her late Majesty’s Attorney- 
General, on behalf of the Government, and, on the motion of the Svlicitor- 
General, was agreed to by the Standing Committee on Law, to which the 
Bill had been referred, as follows: ‘* ‘lhe City of London shall be a separate 
county, and the mayor, aldermen, and commons in Common Council 
assembled, shall be deemed the county council thereof, and for the purp se 
of this section the representatives of the said city on the London County 
Council shall not be computed in the number of the coanty council nor 
entitled to vote.” Thus amended, the Bill passed the Commons, and the 
same day was returned to the House of Lords. The effect of this sub- 
section was to enable the Common Council of the city, wi hin three months 
after the receipt of the draft Order in Council, makivg the registration of 
title to land compulsory oa sale within the city, to resolve, at a meeting 
specially called for that purpose, at which two-thirds of the whole 
number of members should be pre-ent, that in their opinion com- 
pulsory registration of title would not be desirable in the city, and 
that, on communication to the Privy Council of their resolution, the order 
would not be made. The Lord Obancellor, however, considered that this 
sub-section was highly controversial, and as such ought to be struck out, 
and he also considered that it was unnecessary. As the London County 
Council had created some oppvsition to this sub-section, it was assumed that 
there would be opposition in the House of Lords, and, if that as-umption 
proved to be well founded, it was obvious, as it was then only two days from 
the clore of the session, that in all probability the Bill would not become law 
that year. As the Government were not unnaturally very anxious to avoid 
such a catastrophe, the Lord Chancellor, through his secrerary, Sir K. Muir 
Mackenzie, approached the city with a view to their not oppo-ing him in his 
intention to move that the sub-section be struck out. Accordingly a letter 
was written to the Recorder of London, dated the 28th of July, 1897, in the 


following terms :— 
“ House of Lords, S.W., 28th July, 1897, 


“My dear Recoeder,—The Lord Chancellor hopes that nothing will 
occur to imperil the Land Transfer Bill by reason of the words which have 
been inserted as to the separation of the city from the county. The clawe 
was introduced by the Lord Chancellor as an agreed clause (between him and 
the Law Society), and ic was a bargain that no controversial matter should 
be introduced. You know how strong his sympathies are with the city, and 
he will state publicly when the Bill comes to the Lords that he would 


not make any order affecting them without their consent.—Yours very truly, 
“KK. Mum Mackenzis,”’ 
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It is not, by the way, correct to say that clause 20 of the Act wa prom 
was 


between the Lord Chancellor and the Law Society. What was a 
this, as I have already mentioned: that as the Bill was only to be a ten- 
tative measure, and an ex 


opposition, The recorder at once informed the Lord Chancellor’s secretary, 
with the full assent of the corporation, that the city would be quite content 
if the Lord Chancellor would make the suggested statement, and that they 
would in consequence do nothing to imperil the passing of the Bill. And 
they faithfully carried out their promise. Bearing this bargain in mind, the 
of his lordship in moving to disagree with the sub-section are 
important. He said, amongst other things: ‘It’’ (the sub-section) ‘is also 
unnecessary from another point of view. I am sure that the City of London 
must know extremely well that I should not be a party to any order affecting 
them without first consulting them and considering their wishes, either as to 
the application of the Act, or as to any arrangements for a registry there, 
or otherwise.’’ The Corporation of the City of London have always 
endeavoured to assist, and it is their pride that they have many a time and 
oft assisted, the Government, whatever political party might be in power, 
and they were certainly not disposed, in face of the request of the Leader of 
the Upper House, to prevs any objection if they could see their way to 
avoid it. They therefore, as 1 have s»id, did what I suppose everybody 
else would have done in similar circumstances: they accepted the 
letter and the public statement as an assurance that, whether the 
sub-section were in the Bill or not, no order would be made affecting 
the city without their consent. The corporation accordingly made 
no attempt to fight the question in the Lords, the sub-section was struck 
out, and in that form the Bill was passed ‘and in due course became law. 
Personally, I cannot see that any constriction could have been put upon 
that bargain to which I have referred, other than that which the corporation 
put upon it. Indeed, it was clearly intended, as is evident from the fact 
that the first county to be selected for the experimental stage was to be the 
administrative county of London, excluding the city, In pursuance, as it 
was thought, of this understanding, early in November of the same year 
the corporation received a letter signed by the Lord Chancellor himself, con- 
firming what he had said on the passing of the Bill through the House of 
Lords, and in which he added that even if he had not made the statement 
he had, he would not have taken any steps without first conferring with the 
i He concluded his letter with these words: ‘“‘I now write to say 
that, whilst I am desirous of extending to the city as soon as possible a 
which in my opinion would be of great public benefit, I should be 

glad to know first whether such a step would be acceptable to the city, and 
whether they have any suggestion to make in relation to it.” Tne Court 
of Common Council at once referred that letter to the committee who had 
of the matter, and they directed an inquiry to be instituted for the 
purpose of ascertaining the views of bankers, merchants, professional men, 
and others especially interested in the question of the extension to the 
city of the compulsory provirions of the Act; and finding as the result 
of such inquiry, tnat the opinions of those consulted were practically 
unanimous aguinst the proposed extension, they reported to the Court 
of Common Council with the following recommendation: ‘‘ That, having 
taken steps to ascertain the views of those competent to advise on so important 
& question, the corporation do not consider it expedient that registration of 
title should be made compulsory in the City of London under the Land 
Transfer Act of 1897.” ‘That recommendation was adopted by the court, 
and on the 11th of February, 1898, a letter was addressed by the town clerk 
to the Lord Chancellor to that effect, enclosing a copy of the committee s 
report for his lordship’s information. Nothing Capen a formal acknowledg- 


ment of that letter was received, and the next the corporation heard of the 
matter was an Order in Council made on the 18th of July, 1898, by which 
the registration of title to land within the City of London was made com- 
pulsory on aud after the lst of July, 1900. 
amended, or added to, or repealed, by another Order in Council. By subse- 
quent Orders in Council the date on and after which registration of title to 
land was to be compulsory within the city was from time to time postponed, 


By its terms the order could be 


and finslly fixed for the lst of July, 1902. Is it conceivable that, after such 
a compact as I have mentioned had been arrived at, especially having regard 
to the circumstances under which it was concluded, any such order should 
have been made? Several petitions have been presented to the Court of 
C mmon Oouncil from influential citizens, asking the corporation to use its 
influence to prevent the operation of the Act within the city until full 
—_— been heid as to its working outside the city, and in compliance 
with these petitions the corporation have used every endeavour to give effect 
to the wishes of the citizens. Various attempts have been made both in and 
out of Parliament to bring about a public inquiry, but without result. The 
corporation then resolved to present a petition to his Majesty in Council, 
asking for a revocation of the order of 18th of July, 1898, so far as the same 
applied to the City of London. Before taking any step, however, in this 
direction, the city solicitor, as an act of courtesy, addressed a letter to the 
Lord Chancellor informing him of this resolution, in case his lordsbip might 
consider it desirable, having regard to the correspondence which had taken 
place between him and the Lord Mayor, in the mutter, to indicate some 
course that might be adopted to obviate the necessity of a petition. As his 
lordship replied that he had no observations to make, the petition was 
red, and lodged at the Privy Council Office on the 9th of 
June, 1902. it was referred to a committee of the council, and on the 9th 
of July the folluwing reply to the petition was received by the city solicitor : 
: *“* Privy Council Office, 9th July, 1902. 
“Sir,—Referring to recent correspondence on the subject, I am directed 
by the Lords of the Council to state, for the information of the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commons of the City of London, that in their lordships’ 
— it is ereaee A to deal with the petition relating to the Order in 
of the 18th of July, 1898, under the Land Transfer Act, 1897, so 


riment to be dropped if proved after trial for 
three years to be unsatisfactory, the society would uot offer any active 


— 


far as it states objections to the principles of that Act. Parliament had the 
fullest cognizance of all those objections, and nevertheless passed the Act 
without a division, and with a remarkable concurrence, of support, The 
special reasons given for as the city from the operation of the Act do 
not appear to the Lords of the Council to be of serious weight, because in 
fact all of them are applicable to a large part of the urea already within the 
Act ; but if the city authorities desire any special provisions to be made for 
dealing with any of the circumstances which are alleged to be peculiar to 
the city, it is: understood that the Lord Chancellor would be willing to 
consider any arrangements that might be proposed in that direction. The 
date of the commencement of the operation of the order in the city has been 
postponed repeatedly on the recommendation of the Lord Chancellor, with 
the result that there has been time for the registry to get into thorough 
working order, and there is reasonable ground for doubt whether any of the 
suggested difficulties will in fact arise. The time allowed has not been 
utilized by the authorities of the city, as the Lord Chancellor had expected, 
for the purpose of preparing any scheme for working the Act in a way 
specially convenient for that area. Their lordships understand that, in the 
opinion of the Lord Chancellor, the present situation of the Land Registry is 
not inconvenient to the city, but he has expressed his readiness to consider 
any representations the city authorities may make to him on this subject.— 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, A. W. Frrzroy. 
* The City Solicitor, Guildhall, E.C.” 
The influence of the Land Registry is apparent, but is it too much to say 
that it is a monstrous perversion of the facts to remark that Parliament had 
the fullest cognizance of all the objections, and nevertheless passed the Act 
without a division and with a remarkable concurrence of support? There is 
not a word about the bargain made in the Commons between the Government 
and the society, or as to that between the Government and the corporativn, 
initiated by the Lord Chancellor himself, and in consideration of which alone 
their opposition on the very last day of the session was withdrawn. . . , 
On the 28th of November, 1902, in compliance with the wish expressed by 
many leading citizens interested in the question, the corporation convened a 
public meeting at the Guildhall, as to the working of the Act in the city, 
and the desirability of an independent inquiry being held into the working 
of the Act generally. At this conference there were invited representatives 
of banks, building societies, brewers, the Surveyors’ Institute, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the London County Council, the Land Law Reform Associa- 
tion, the Building Societies’ Association, the Property Owners’ and 
Ratepayers’ Arsociation, the Land Registry, the Incorporated Law Society, 
the Property Owners’ Protection Association, the Auctioneers’ Institute, the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils, leading solicitors, and others. The meeting 
was very largely attended, and thoroughly representative. There were also 
resent the secretary and a deputation from the Yorkshire Union of Law 
jieties. The following resolutions were unanimously passed, notwith- 
standing an amendment being proposed and seconded (as the result of a 
hastily convened meeting by the chief official of the Land Registry, held on 
the very morning of the conference) to the effect that their consideration be 
postponed for six months—an amendment, however, which only received the 
support of four votes. The resvlutions were these. First: ‘* That 
the experience already gained of the working of the Land Transfer 
Act, 1897, which has beem in operation in the county of London for 
some four years, shews that a full and independent inquiry into the 
system of compulsory registration of title is imperatively called for,” 
This was pruposed by Mr. Harold Williams, of the Birkbeck Bank, 
and seconded by Mr. Jephson, of Messrs. Willett & Co., the large builders. 
The second resolution was proposed by Mr. Bourchier F. Hawksley, who is, 
of course, well known amongst us, and seconded by Mr. Block, aud was in 
the following terms: ‘‘ That this meetung deprecates the introduction of the 
system into the Oity of London, in view of the undertaking given that the 
Act should not be so applied except with the previous consent of the city, 
and is of opinion that the efforts of the corporatiun to secure the revocation 
of the order should be continued.”” It was also decided to send copies of these 
resolutions to the Lord Chancellor, the Prime Minister, the Lord President 
of the Council, and to others as may be thought desirable. Our president of 
to-day was also present at that meeting, and doubtless remembers the dis- 
cussion. He took part in it, and stated that at the provincial meeting of 
this society held at Oxford in 1901, under the presidency of Sir Henry 
Fowler, a resolution was unanimously passed that the time had arrived 
when there ought to be a free and independent inquiry as to the working of 
this Act, and that that recommendation was confirmed by a resolution of the 
Council. Three years have since passed away, aad I feel satisfied that there 
is no one here ad will not agree that, whatever reasons there may have 
been in 1901 to justify the resolution then passed, they exist in even greater 
force to-day, and that the resolution has been abundantly justifi-d by sub- 
sequent events. At that meeting there were several speakers, and amongst 
them Mr. Leon Emanuel, who gave some telling instances of the working of 
the Act from his own experience as a solicitor in the City of London. 
The cases he mentioned shewed plainly that, instead of the result 
being a decrease there was an increase of ex , that instead of 
less delay there was more delay, and that instead uf defeating fraud the Act 
rather opened the way to fraud. I have the particulars of thos» ca-es, and 
can give them it desired, but, as I have said, ic is not the main object of this 
paper to go into the merits or demerits of the Act itself. I would, however, 
like to make just one observation on this part of the case. It is claimed for 
the Act that the certificate of title will speak for itseif, and that you have 
only to take it to a bank, or to a solicitor, and it will be accepred as security 
for an advanve of money. Mr, Emavuei, at the conference I have referred 
to, shewed how absolutely valueless the certiticate was, since it was not & 
correct record of the state of the title, This, to my mind, is a fatal blot cn 
the system, especially as regards the City of London. age ny the 
immensity of the monetary transactions of which land forms the basis, 
it seems to me, even if all the other objections to the Act are mere igments 
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of fossilized brains and unworthy of consideration, that unless, as the 1esu 
of registration, the certificate of title constitutes a faithful and correct 
record of the state of the title, it is for all practical valueless. 
Unless it is something which a bank could safely accept as an official 
declaration of all that 1s material affecting the title, the Act largely fails of 
effect, and all the disruption of business and the present increa-ed expense, 
delays, and other inconveviences are incurred ‘without any compensating 
advantages whatever. As a result, business in the City of London—and 
where is there business of greater importance and magnitude ?—must be 
enormously prejudiced. You cannot dictate terms to money, and if you 
cannot comply with its terms, you must go without. Money is attracted, 
not compelled. The result must therefore be a great dislocation of 
business and a probable, not to say inevitable, change in the centre of 
gravity, 80 to speak, of an important part of the business now conducted in 
thecity. ‘The Attorney-General, with his usual frankness, recently admitted 
that an inquiry was desirable, but would not go so far as to say that the 
present was an opportune moment for conducting it. But surely, if the 
application of the Act to the county of London was solely an ss 
no time should be lost in ascertaining, by an impartial and inquiry, 
whether that experiment has failed or not. If the past working of the Act 
has proved all that is claimed for it by the supporters of the Land Registry, 
what possible harm can be done by holding a public inquiry, and proving 
that fact in the light of day, so that other authorities may see what efits 
they are losiug, by withholding their consent to the Act being put in force 
in their district? If, on the other hand, such an inquiry is still to be 
refused, are we not entitled to assume that the probabilities are that the 
working of this Act has proved itself at least questionable in its application, 
and will not bear public examination? And yet it is to be forced upon the 
country, notwithstanding the gravity of the issues at stake! Bearing, then, 
all this in mind, is it too much to ask, and to insist, that before such a 
measure as compulsory registration is further enforced under such con- 
ditions, and against the persistent objections of those who will be most 
affected by it, an exhaustive and impartial inquiry be msde into the working 
of the Acts thus far; and that, in view of the circumstances under which 
the Act of 1897 was applied to the City of London, and the even greater 
issues at stake there, the Order in Council applying compulsory registration 
to the city should be repealed ? 


Discussion on LAND TRANSFER. 


The Pxresipent said that it had been whispered that it was intended to 
extend the experiment to the provinces. No doubt the Council would 
strenuously oppose any such extension, certainly until after an inquiry 
had been held as to the result of the experiment in London. The country 
solicitors might confidently rely upon the Council using their best efforts in 
their assistance. But it was important that it should be understood in that 
connection that the Council would ask for, and hoped to obtain, the active 
and strenuous support of the Associated Provincial Law Societies and 
every law society and every country solicitor throughout the kingdom. Armed 
with that they would be a power and they would hope that their resistance 
would be effectual, Then there was one other point. The views of the 
Council so far as the failure of the land registration system and the vital 
objections that there were to this compulsory system of registration were 
in complete accord with those of Mr. Rubinstein. The only point on which 
they diverged from him was with regard to some personal allusions that 
has somewhat tended to impair, in his opinion, the effect of an otherwise 
excellent paper. He did not think that with a case so strong as that which 
they had upon this question of compulsory land registration that it was 
desirable they should either impair their case by anything like personal 
reflections or by imputing personal motives, They did not really advance 
the cause they had at heart, and they served to detract from the effect of 
their case, because it always looked, as soon as one departed from the 
solid ground of fact, and the cogency of sound argument, that one had 
some doubt about the soundness of the case one had brought forward. 

Mr. Coustns, as a county solicitor, said the Act would meet with the 
most determined oppositicn in the provinces. He was speaking not so 
much in the interest of the profession, but in the interest of the public, 
landowners, bankers, land societies, builders, and the buyers and sellers of 
property. The expense of registration would be simply an addition to 
present expenses, and there would be delay and officialism. It was un- 
necessary, useless, and expensive. He urged that the Council should press 
for inquiry, and could not conceive why inquiry had been withheld. 
Solicitors did not want amendments ; the Act must be repealed. 

Mr. Grisse said he did nos propose to move the resolutions set out in 
his paper. 

Mr. 0. H. Morton (Liverpool) moved: ‘‘That an independent Parlia- 
mentary inquiry ought now to be held, and the result made known to the 
public, before any extension is sanctioned of the compulsory registration 
of land, seeing that the experiment under the Act of 1897 has now been 
tried for a sufficient period of time over an extensive area, including 
London, with large portions of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, and that the 
compulsory system is not giving satisfaction.’’ He said it was mooted that 
there was a possible intention of the Lord Chancellor to introduce a Bill to 
compulsorily a the Act upon the whole country. The county councils 
were not inclined to ask for the Act to be applied, and it was pretty clear 
they would never do so, It was within the bounds of possibility that the 
Lord Chancellor would make the attempt, but it would be monstrous 
in the absence of inquiry. If the inquiry should shew that solicitors were 
mistaken, it was not unreasonable that the Act should be applied compul- 
sorily ; but there should be an mquiry. He urged that solicitors should 
—- interview all Members of Parliament with whom they had 
interest, 

Mr, W. H, Noxron (Manchester) seconded, observing that the system 


was objectionable, unsatisfactory, and offensive, and there ought to be no 
extension of it. 

The motion was ane | i oy 

Mr. H. Dixon Kuvszr moved : *‘ That this meeting ongrenne regret that 
notwithstanding the definite arrangements made with representatives 
of the City of London when the Land Transfer Act, 1897, was in Parlia- 
ment, that the Act would net Be See ae Bend yep et ayo 
of the corporation, yet it so appli oug) 
the citizens psc are strongly opposed to that course. And that the 
Council of the society be requested to aid and to concur with the corpora- 
tion of London in obtaining the revocation of the Order in Council apply- 
ing the Act to the city.”’ , 

. Wa. Wixpz (London) seconded the motion, and it was unanimously 
d to. 

Mr. Goppen proposed: ‘‘ That the Council be requested to institute 
renewed inquiries into the development in recent years of the extension 
of official departments in the compulsory administration of private 
affairs at the cost of the party concerned.” He said the Act involved 


officialism. It was out of question that Parliament should extend a 
system of this sort at the expense of the owners of in a given 
place without consulting them and listening to what had to say. 


Officialism ought not to be extended at the expense of individual sections 
of the community. Officials in other cases were d by the Treasury 
to pay their way, and it would be the case here. Middlesex Registry 
lasted for 200 years and culminated in a sinecure of £2,000 a year toa 
nobleman, which came out of the pockets of owners of land in Middlesex. 
The officialism which land transfer involved would be very great. It was 
estimated that if it were effectively extended to England the salaries would 
be £2,000,000 a year. That was a reasonable estimate founded upon & 
distinct basis, and that would come out of the pockets of the landowners, 
who were not too rich, and sooner or later it would affect the large owners, 
railways and others who owned property they had no desire to sell. He 
thought the Council could afford to stand on fact that there ought to 
be no extension of this system involving taxation without control without 
previous inquiry. 

Mr. H. E. Fraser (Nottingham) seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Taxation oF Lanp VALUES. 


Owing to the lateness of the hour this paper was taken as read, but the 


writer. 
Mr. C. T. Ruopes (Halifax), made some observations with regard to the 
subject. 
’ Smatt BankRUPTCIES. 


Mr. W. Moss (Loughborough) read a paper on this subject, in which he 
said : 

After shewing by figures the striking disparity in the results of the 
administration of cases of liabilities over £50 and under £100 and those of 
liabilities under £50, viz., that in all probability at least six times more 
dividend is now being paid to creditors in the latter cases than in the former, 
and the question will be asked, by those not conversant with bankruptcy 
practice and by the publie : How does this arise? It arises from the applica- 
tion of the costly and complicated machinery of bankruptcy ure to 
the first-named class of cuse. At the present time, if a man owes £50 and 
is unable to meet bis creditors and is pressed by judgments, his only avail- 
able course is to file his petition in bankruptcy. is means he must 

rovide out of his estate or otherwise for a preliminary expenditure of at 
east £13 10s. (in itself a dividend of 4s. in the £ on debts of £67 10s.), of 
which £10 goes in court fees and official receiver’s deposit, and £3 10s. only 
goes to the solicitor for the business of preparing and presenting the petition, 
preparing and passing adjudication order, attending prelimi examina- 
tion, attending public examination, and the other incidental business. In 
addition to "the preliminary examination by the official receiver, a first 
meeting of creditors is called (which frequently nobody attends), and a public 
examination is held in the county town, which is often many miles away 
from the town where all the creditors live, and a shorthand writer has to be 
paid to take the notes of this public examination. What is left of the 
debtor’s estate after the £13 10s. has been found is realized by the official 
receiver, and after payment of the cost of realization and Board of Trade 
fees is applied in payment of any preferential debts, and the ultimate s 
is distributed as dividend. . - But surely, it may be asked, are 
not numerous cases in bey om in which the estate is not realized, but the 
debtor, with or without the aid of friends, enters into a scheme of com- 
position for the benefit of his creditors? The answer is emphatically no. It 
will probably be a surprise to most people to hear that, so far as schemes of 
composition in bankruptcy are concerned, the Bankruptcy Act is practically 
a dead letter. In the 4,258 bankruptcy cases of 1903 there were only fifteen 
compositions approved, and in 1902 with 4,171 cases only twenty-nine com- 
positions were cepeers Now let us compare the ure of the adminis- 
tration orders, which is at once simple and effective. The debtor, with 
without aid of a solicitor, files a request containing the terms of the 
ition he pro to pay, a list of his creditors, the of 
insolvency, details of the earnings of himself, his wife, and 
particulars of the children dependent upon him, and a statemen’ 
of any goods he may possess, all verified by affidavit. Notice is gi 
his creditors of the terms of his Qne, cue tHe eee 
the application. The case is ly in the county court of 
convenient for most, if not all, of his creditors. j 
request, hears the solicitor, if “> Se the debtor, 
examined by any creditor or his itor, and the judge then makes 
for ~— of such a composition and by such monthly instalments as 


oH. 
HE 8 


rifr 





just, with the limitation that the period for payment must not extend 
over alk poses. Justice is thus done to both 
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only drawback to the present procedure, in my humble opinion, is that the 
judge has no discretion to make an order for payment otherwise than in full 
if a majority in number and value of the unsecured creditors object to the 
proposal, which sometimes prevents the judge from giving relief to a 
deserving debtor. The conduct of the order is usually given to one of the 
clerks of the court, who, if the debtor makes default, issues a judgment 
summons against him, upon the hearing of which the debtor. contrary to the 
general rule, is deemed to have had the means to pay unless he can prove to 
the contrary. Upon the hearing of such judgment summons the judge can 
suspend the order in case of illness or misfortune, or can commit the debtor 
in default of paym: nt of the arrears as may be ordered, or may rescind the 
order if he thinks the debtor unable to keep it up or unworthy to have the 
protection of it. The great advantage of this system, so far as providing 
dividends for creditors, has already been demonstrated, but it will be seen 
that from a debtor’s point of view there is (with the exception named) full 
protection afforded against too heavy a burden being placed upon him. The 
creditors are restrained from proceedings and compelled to take the dividend 
under the order, and the order need not prejudice the debtor’s employment or 
business, except that he must not get credit for more than £2 without 
informing the proposed creditor that he is under an administration order, nor 
can any of his goods be taken in execution towards satisfaction of the order 
except by leave. My own experience is that the orders are looked upon by 
honest insolvents as a great boon, and that such persons are frequently 
anxious to pay in full, and it is worthy of note that out of the 5,532 orders 
made in 1903, representing £148,398 liabilities, in 2,797 cases, or about 
50 per cent., the debts were ordered to be paid in full. With 
reference to the court fees payable in respect of the orders, there is no 
doubt that they are excessive and should be materially reduced. . . . 
It certainly seems a most unhealthy state of things, and one which brings 
the administration of the law into discredit, that, whilst a man who has got 
into difficulties, and who pulls up before his debts amount to £50, is very 
properly made to pay a reasonable composition out of his future earnings to 
his creditors, the more reckless person who goes on till his debts exceed that 
amount and all his assets are exhausted—except, perhaps, sufficient to pay 
the costs of a bankruptcy petition—may, by raising £13 10s., out of such 
assets. or, if none, out of his friends, go into bankruptcy, and practically 
entirely evade payment. There are also to be considered the very hard and 
not infrequent cases where a debtor through misfurtune finds his debts exceed 
£50, but cannot raise the necessary funds for a petition, and is thus devoid 
of protection, and liable to be perpetually harassed by his creditors, although 
he would be only too willing to pay a composition out of his future earnings 
if he could vbtain an administration order. In conclusion, I submit that a 
strong case has been made out for extending the jurisdiction of the county 
court in administration orders at any rate to cases where the liabilities do not 
exceed £100, if not £150. I would also urge the minor reforms of a reduction 
of the present excessive court fees, and the abolition of the present power of 
a majority of creditors to prevent an order being made for payment other- 
wise than in full, and the conferment upon the judge of full discretion in all 
cases as to the amount of composition. 
Votes of thanks were passed to the Hampshire Law Society and the 
various bodies and gentleman who had assisted in making the meeting 
a success, and the business portion of the proceedings terminated. 


Reception ny THE Mayor, 


The Mayor and Mayoress on Tuesday evening welcomed the Council 
and members at a reception, which was given at the Town Hall, and very 
largely attended. 


Banquet. 


A banquet was given at the Town Hall on Wednesday, Mr. Panis 
taking the chair. The following were among the guests: Mr. Justice 
Wills, the President and Vice-President of the Law Society, Mr. A. H. 
Lee, M.P., the Mayor of Portsmouth, Mr. F. R. Y. Radcliffe (Recorder of the 
borough), Sir William Dupree, and Judge Fry. 

The loyal toasts having been given from the chair and duly honoured, 

The Vicy-Presment proposed the health of the Mayor of Portsmouth. 

The Mayor (Mr. J. E. Pink) having returned thanks, 

Mr. Larrnorne proposed the toast of ‘‘The Law Society,’’ coupled 
with the name of its President. 

The Prestpent, acknowledging the compliment, referred in particular to 
the great hospitality which had been shewn by the Hampshire Law 
Society. 

Mr. W. H. Norron (president of the Hampshire Law Society) gave the 
toast of ‘‘ The Bench and the Bar.”’ 

Mr. Justice Wi11s, in responding, referred to the remarks of the 
President on the previous day as to there being no reserve of judges in 
the King’s Bench Division. It could not be expecied that the judges 
could go on all the year round without a day or a week or a month’s 
illness, and that if they were expected constantly to find judges for other 
divisions that the work of their own divisions would go on unimpeded. 
He should like to see a state of things where, if the parties were both 
willing, the cases might be tried within three or four weeks after the 
subject in dispute had arisen. He hoped that the solicitors might 
be able to give practical effect to the views Mr. Rawle had expressed. 
He had also referred to the circuit system. He agreed that theoretically 
much improvement would be possible if it were practicable to do the 
civil business of the country at certain great railway centres. 
Such a scheme had been proposed at one time and the Government were 
in favour, but at the next assizes the grand juries made presentments 
protesting against the abolition of their ancient jurisdictions, and the 
result was that every county member would have voted against it, and no 
Government since had been bold enough to propose it. The difficulties 


judges did their best to bring about a reform, but there were great diffi. 
culties in the way. 

Mr. Ravcuirre (Recorder) responded for the bar. 

Mr. Hutu (president of the Liverpool Law Society) gave the health of 
tke Houses of Parliament, 

Mr. A. H. Lez, M.P., responding. 

The toast of the Chairman was proposed by the Prestpenr, Mr. Panis 
responding, and the proceedings terminated. 

The visitors were taken on alternative excursions on Thursday, one 
party going by special steamer to the Isle of Wight, where they were 
entertained by the Isle of Wight Law Society, and the other to Winchester, 
the Hampshire Law Society providing the luncheon. A third party visited 
the Dockyard, ships in harbour, and Whale Island, under the auspices of 
the Hampshire Law Society ; and yesterday those who had not visited the 
Dockyard, &c., on Thursday had an opportunity of doing so, special 
tramway cars being provided for the purpose. A concert was also given 
on Thursday evening on the Clarence Pier. 





Solicitors’ Benevolent Association. 


The annual general meeting of the Solicitors’ Benevolent Association 
was held, in connection with the provincial meeting of the Law Society, 
in the Assembly Rooms, Esplanade Hotel, Southsea, Mr. R. S. Tayuox 
(London) taking the chair. 

The annual report of the directors stated that the association 
had now 3,680 members enrolled, of whom 1,269 were life and 2,411 annual 
subscribers. Sixty-eight of the annual subscribers were in addition life 
members of the association. The net gain from the 44th anniversary 
festival, when Mr. H. Holland Burne (Bath) presided, amounted to 
£1,064 5s. 7d. A gift of £1,524 15s. 6d. Local Loans 3 per cent Stock was 
gratefully acknowledged from Mr. Henry Morten Cotton. Subject to the 
life interest of a lady, aged 84, the income would be applied in accordance 
with the rules of the association, and the annuity thereby created would 
be known as ‘*The Henry Morten Cotton’’ annuity. No legacies were 
received during the year, but a gift of £25 was made to the association at 
the discretion of the trustees under the will of the late Miss Ellen Tassall, 
A gentleman whose mother and family received assistance from the associa- 
tion some years ago had given a third donation of £100 towards the 
repayment of the total sum given by the society to his family. The board 
desired again to express their thanks to the donor. During the year 231 
grants had been made from the funds, amounting to £5,693 2s. 1ld. Of 
this sum 7 members and 41 members’ families had received £2,068 2s. 11d., 
while 35 non-members and 148 non-members’ families has received £3,625. 
The sum of £175 was also paid to annuitants from the income of the late 
Miss Ellen Reardon’s bequest; £28 to the recipient of the ‘‘ Hollams 
Annuity No. 1’; £30 tothe recipient of the ‘“‘ Hollams Annuity No. 2”; 
and £30 to the recipient of the ‘* Victoria Jubilee Annuity (1887).’’ The 
sum of £240 was also paid to pensioners from the ‘‘ Victoria Pension 
Fund.” The total relief granted during the year therefore amounted ‘to 
£6,196 2s. 11d., and largely exceeded that of any previous year. 

The Cuamman moved the adoption of the report, which was carried 


re-elected. 





The Solicitors’ Managing Clerks’ Association. 


The following is the syllabus of law lectures for the Michaelmas 
session, 1904. 

The following lectures will (by kind permission of the benchers of the 
Honourable Societies of Lincoln’s-inn, the Middle Temple and Inner 
Temple), be delivered in the halls of the respective inns of which the 
lecturers are members. Sir Albert K. Rollit, M.P., will take the chair at 
the inaugural lecture on Thursday, the 27th of October, 1904. 

Thursday, Oct. 27.—Inaugural Lecture, ‘‘ The Law of Mechanical Trac- 
tion (Locomotives and Motor-cars) on Highways.’”’ OC. A. Montague 
Barlow, Esq , LL.D., M.A., Joint Author of ‘‘'The Law of Mechanical 
Traction on Highways.’’ Chairman, Sir Albert K. Rollit, M.P., in the 
Uld Lincoln’s-inn Hall. 

Monday, Nov. 28.—Lecture, ‘‘ Practical Hints on the Conduct of Accident 
Cases.’”? John Duncan, FEsq., M.A., LL.B. Chairman, His Honour Judge 
Tindal Atkirison, in the Middle Temple Hall. 

Monday, Dec. 19.—Lecture, ‘‘ Limitations on the Right to Light aud 
Air.” F. R. Y. Radcliffe, Esq., K.C. Chairman, Thomas Rawle, Esq., 
(Messrs. Rawle, Johnstone, & Co.), President of the Law Society, in the 
inner Temple (Lecture Room A). ° 

The chair will be taken at seven o’clock precisely. 

Lectures are also being arranged for the Hilary and Easter sessions, 1105. 
Particulars will be published in due course. 

The lectures are open to all the members of the association, who will be 
allowed to introduce friends connected with the legal profession. Non- 
members will be admitted on production of ticket, or sy!labus, which may 
be obtained at the oflice of the association, 12 New-court, Lincoln’s-inn. 





One speaker is credited by the Daily Mai/ with come trenchant remarks 
at the Portsmouth meeting. He is stated to have said that the 
county court should be a stepping-stone to the higher courts. Although 
we have some excellent county court judges in the country, High Court 
judges are often selected from among men who are failures at the bar. 
On the other hand, there were men onthe county court bench who had 
one leg in the bankruptcy court and the other in the lunatic asyluu, 





were not from the judges but from the feeling of local patriotism. The( 





unanimously, a vote of thanks was passed tothe directors, and they were 
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Law Students’ Journal. 
The Law Society. 


ALTERATION OF EXAMINATION FEEs. 


The fees payable by candidates entering for the society’s examinations 
to be held in and after the month of January, 1905, are as follows: 

Preliminary, £4; Intermediate, £6; Final, £10. For additional fees 
see paragraph * below. ; 

Renewed fees are one-half the above-mentioned fees. 

* Candidates for the Intermediate Examination who have not passed 
the Law Society’s Preliminary Examination pay an additional £2, and 
candidates for the Final Examination who have not passed the Inter- 
mediate Examination pay an additional £5. The additional fee are pay- 
able once only. 

The fee for the Honours Examination is £1 as heretofore. 


11th October, 1904, 








Obituary. 
Mr. W. H. Bosanquet. 


Mr. Watrer Henry Bosanavet, solicitor, of the firm of Mullens & 
Bosanquet, of 11, Queen Victoria-street, London, was killed on the rail- 
way at Bromley on Sunday last. Mr. Bosanquet was admitted in 1862. 
He was for many years solicitor to the Bankers’ Association, and, we 
believe, held some official positions at Bromley. He was also, says the 
Standard, one of the oldest and most valued members of the Honourable 
Artillery Company, and his services to the corps at the critical period 
through which it passed some years ago was acknowledged by the members 
by a handsome presentation and address. 








Legal News. 


Appointment. 


The Hon. Matcorm M. Macnacuren, barrister-at-law, has been 
appointed Secretary to the Committee of Inquiry into the case of Mr. 
Adolf Beck. 


Changes in Partnerships. 
Dissolutions. 


Wriuram Henry Srvzers and Tom Barnarn Govtp, solicitors (Stubbs, 
Gould, & Co.), Birmingham. Sept. 24. [ Gazette, Oct. 7. 


Frep Harirc and ALttan Owen Hartino, solicitors (Harling & Harling), 
Liverpool. June 30. [ Gazette, Oct. 11. 


General. 


Mr. Justice Lawrence on Monday, says the St. James's Gazette, resumed 
the arbitration (commenced before his elevation to the bench) between 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Co. and the Croydon 
Union Assessment Committee with regard to the assessment of some of the 
company’s property. 

While the bench has been represented at the Universal Congress of 
Lawyers at St. Louis by Mr. Justice Kennedy, says the @Globe—in whose 
honour a banquet was given by the Chicago Bar Association last week— 
the English bar has been unrepresented. Sir Robert Finlay, Mr. W. D. 
Rawlins, K.C,, and Mr. Scott Fox, K.C., with two or three juniors, 
arranged to attend the Congress as representatives of the bar, while 
Sir Albert Rollit was appointed by the Council of the Law Society 
to represent the other branch’ of the profession. Sir Albert Rollit 
alone was able to carry out this arrangement. The Attorney-General’s 
absence from England was deemed inadvisable; Mr. Rawlins and Mr. 
Scott Fox were both prevented at the last moment from taking so 
long a journey; the juniors selected to accompany them, with natural 
modesty, deemed themselves unfit to represent the English bar in America 
without their appointed ‘‘ leaders.”’ 


In an amusing article by Mr. Plowden, the police magistrate, in 7.?.’s 
Weekly, entitled ‘‘ The 'Tichborne Case—Some Memories,” he says: If the 
judges who presided at the trial were worthy of the occasion, not less so 
Were the eminent counsel who had in their charge the conduct of the case 
for the Crown. So far as the public were concerned it was the control 
and guidance of the case by Mr. Hawkins, his skill and his eloquence, 
Which were most in evidence. They knew little of the immense work and 
labour, done mostly behind the scenes, which was thrown upon the junior 
counsel, notably Charles Bowen and J. C. Mathew, a pair whose names 
Were often associated as destined sooner or later to attain high judicial 
rank, On Bowen, in particular, may be said to have fallen the burden 


and strain of the Tichborne case as upon no other man. He was counsel 

















in both trials, and it was to his genius and inspiration that much of the 
success of Sir John Coleridge’s famous address to the jury was due. 


The Attorney-General has issued the following notice respecting the 
service before the re-o of the Law Courts for the Michaelmas 
sittings, on Monday, the 24th inst.: A special service will’be held at 
Westminster Abbey at 11 45, at which the Lord Chancellor and his 
Majesty’s judges will attend. Members of the junior bar wishing to be 
present are requested to send their names on or before Friday, the 21st 
inst., to th@ Secretary of the General Council of the Bar, 2, Hare-court, 
Temple. Barristers attending the service must wear robes, and should be 
at the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey (Dean’s-yard entrance), 
where robing accommodation will be provided, not later than 11.30. A 
limited number of seats in the south transept will be reserved for friends 
of members of the bar, to whom one ticket of admission (or if possible two) 
will be issued on —— to the Secretary of the General Council of the 
Bar, on or before Friday, the 2Ist inst. No tickets are required for 
admission to the north tranrept, which is open to the public. 

A Kansas lawyer, says the American Case and Comment, uses a letter-head 
containing the following description of his versatile and divergent business 
activities. The first part is printed in large type running across the broad 
page. Under this are printed the last three paragraphs in parallel 
columns. 

1871 Office of 1904 

— ———, Attorney-at-Law, M. D., N. P., 

and Dealer in 

Wyeth Harness, Columbia Buggies, Beggs Wagons, American Hog and 
Field Fence, Singer Sewing Machines, Sharples Seperators and Ice. Will 
furnish Farm Implements, when requested, from the Great Rock Island 
Implement Co., John Deere Plow Co,, or D. M. Osborn & Co. Proprietor of— 
_ Breeding Stables, which contain the finest and best selection of 
breeding animals in the state. Farms, City property, Horses, Cattle, 
Hogs, bought and sold ; Legal Instruments drawn ; also teeth. Money to 
loan. . County, Kansas, 1904. 


Nothing strikes a foreigner, and especially an Italian, in England, more, 
says the Daily Graphic, than the procedure of an English criminal court 
of justice. He sees over the judge’s seat the symbolica! sword, the Royal 
Arms, the robes and wigs of the lawyers, a few policemen, unarmed but 
calm, the prisoner seated in the dock with two peaceful-looking warders, 
but no bolts or bars or lethal weapons anywhere. What he sees in his 
own country at the trial at assizes is very different. The prisoners are 

laced in a cage, from which escape is impossible. In such a 

untess Bonmartini and her fellow prisoners are now standing charged 
with the murder of the unfortunate Count. It is true that in our land we 
rarely see more than say three or four prisoners in a dock together, but, 
even then, our temperament and our resources are such that we do not 
need a cage for them. With the hot southern blood it is different; the 
gendarme with rifle and the close set iron bars are necessary there, especi- 
ally when, as sometimes happens, there are batches of twelve or fourteen 
desperate men on trial who would not hesitate to make a free fight of it 
for liberty, or, as often as not, for revenge. 

The report of the Commissioners of Prisoners and the Directors of Convict 
Prisons for the year ending the 31st of March, 1904, has been issued. It 
refers to the suggested provision in convict prisons for a new class of 
habitual offenders. Hitherto the classification has been broadly into star 
classes and others. It is proposed that there should be three classes in 
future—the ‘‘star,”’ the ‘‘ intermediate,’ and the ‘* recidivist,’’ corre- 
sponding to a triple division of convicts according to character and 
antecedents. Another contemplated change affects the convict under 
longer sentences—namely, those of ten years and over, where, as it is 
considered that the fuil deterrent effect of a sentence of penal servitude is 
exhausted when a man has been about seven years in prison, after this 
period the prisoner may by industry with good conduct pass into the 
‘-long sentence division’? under ameliorated treatment. The com- 
missioners attach great importance to both these matters—namely, 
improvement of classification and special treatment for very long sentences 
when earned by good conduct and industry, aud subject in every 
case to the authority and approval of the Secretary of State. A 
further contemplated change is the definite establishment of a juvenile- 
adult class among convicts on lines analogous to those already approved 
for the treatment of local prisoners at Borstal. With regard to the 
Borstal scheme itself the commissioners are of the opinion that 
the time has come to consider its extension as to other centres than 
the metropolis, or, indeed, its adoption as a permanent feature of 
our prison system. The commissioners have been encouraged, both by 
actual results obtained up to date and by the favourable report of the 
visiting committee, to take two steps—namely, the formation of the 
‘Borstal Asscciation’’ and the extension to the whole country of the 
system. The effect of the association will be, it is hoped, to give a per- 
manent expression to a change in the prison system based upon the 
principle that up toa certain age every criminal may be regarded as poten- 
tially a good citizen, and that he should not be class+d offhand, and 
without attempt at reformation, among professional criminals. ‘Ihe results 
so far obtained shew that out of 122 juvenile adults discharged from 











Borstal 54 are in employment, 24 have be-n reconvicted, and 30 have been 
lost sight of. Of the 14 others it is hoped that 6 at least will do well. If, 
however, the syst+m is to be extended, the commissioners recognize that, as 
experience has shewn, time is an essential condition of refermation, and 
that six months is too short a period for any real impression to be made 
upon a rebellious character. They accordingly desire to transfer to Borstal 
only cases of twelve months and upwards, and it is hoped that in due 
course Borstal Prison may be devoted entirely to such cases, and to all 





such cases that occur, 
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The Property Mart. 


Sales of the Ensuing Week. 


. Foster & Cranriecp, at the Mart, at 2: —Bayswater (St. Peter- 
with poses Phen Freehold Estate, embracing an area of 13,455 square feet, 
n>! a ears’ time. Solicitor, enry Foskett, Esq., London.— 
Wimbledon Residence, No. 24, Bernard-gardens, Woodside ; lease 93 
Plumstead and Dartford: 61 Freehold ‘and long Leasehold 
oe about £1,380 per annum. Mibers : Semi-detached Residence ; 
lease 60 years, at £10; with 1 H. E. Thomas, +» Messrs. 
Habershon, Watts, & Habershon, and F, J. Dickson, Esq., Woolwich and London, 
Oct. 20.—Messrs. H. E. Foster & Ceanrisp, at the Mart, at 2:— 
REVERSIONS : 
To One-third of a Trust Fund in Provincial ay Some, &c., value 
£13,000; lady aged 84. Solicitors, F. T. Mawby, Esq., and R. Chapman, Esq., 


To One-third of Freehold Property at Landport, producing £60 per annum; 
with Reversion to One-half of a further Third Share, receivable in 
certain events. Solicitor, H. Haworth Hardman, Esq., London. 
To Two One-eighths of Fund, Freeholds at Southsea, and ‘cash £1,700; lady aged 
64, contingent on Reversioners surviving ; with policies. Solicito: tors, Messrs. 
Parkes & Browne, London. 

POLICIES for £10,000, £2,300, £2,200, £500. Solicitors, Messrs. Rooper & Whately, 
T. Cecil Symes, Eaq., Messrs. Ward, Bowie, & Co., and C. G. Scott, Bsq., all 
of London. 

SHARES AND DEBENTURES in Five £10 Preference Shares in the Clacton-on-Sea 

Hotel Co. (Limited) ; £200 4% per Cent. Mortgage Debenture in the Swansea 
Old Brewery and Davies Card igan Bonded Stures (Linited) ; and £150 43 per 
Cent Mortgage Debenture in the Empress Brewery Co. (Limited). Solicitors, 

. Broome, & Griffithes, London; and Messrs. Rowland & 


Hutchinson, Croydon. 
(See advertisements, this week, back page.) 


Oct. 19.—Messrs. H. 











Winding-up Notices. 
London Gasette.—Frivay, Oct. 7. 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 
Luarep 1x Caancery. 


Asevo-Detco Petrorecm Expioration, Limrtep—Creditors are required, on or before 
Nov 4, to send in their names and addresses, and the’ particulars of tl their debts or claims, 
to Franeis Clifford Goodman, Broad st House 
aaa. Tea Co, Luutzp—Creditors are required, on or before Nov 19. to send their 
, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to Frederick Truman 
Wiltshire, 7, Queen st, Cheapside. Radford & Frankland, Chancery In, solors for 
liquidator 
Cowzey Sirxstoxe Cotirery Co, Linrrep—Creditors are required, on or before Oct 26, 
to send their names and addresses, the particulars of their debts and claims, to 
William Henry Shaw, Market pl, Dewsbury 
Kerreaixe Brick axp Tire Co, Limitzp—Creditors are required, on or before November 
19, to send their names and addresses, and the pertienlars of their debts or claims, to 
ws Leicester. Bull, Kettering, solor for liquidator 
required, on or before Nov 17, to send their names 
a of t their debts or claims, to Charles Gulliv er, 18, Fleet 
st, solors for liquidator 


London Gazette.—Tceaoay, Oct. 11. 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 
Loorep tx CHancery. 


Berrisn Geruarxs Motor Car Co, Limtep—Creditors are required, on or before Nov =. 
to send their names and addretses, and the ‘particulars of their debts or claims, 
Frederick Bertram Smart, 22, Queen st 

Cameriper Miit Co, Luonrep - Pg mt required, on or before Nov 22, to send their 

names and addresses, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to John Grime, 
Prodential bidgs, Union st, Oldham. Rowntree, Oldham, solor for liquidator 

Crstais Ispusre1at Co-orzrative Society, Limitep—Creditors are 
ti i gig ox and addresses, and the 
claims, arren, ute terr, Cardiff. 
liquidator 


required, on or 
rticulars of t their debts or 
& Co, Swansea, solors for 


Jomt Wricier & Co, Liurtep—Creditors are required, on or before Oct 29, to send their 

names and addresses, and the particulars of their debts or claims, to Henry Steele, 14, 
Preston & Son, Manchester, solors for liquidator 

ae Se Coat f- paae Go, Luurtep -Creditors a 


Go (mie), Boma 
Ryrzz Motor asp Excixeretse Co, Limrtep, or 70, Broap st, Binuiscuam—Creditors 
of thet debts or iis to Char Nov 29, to send their names and gm and the particulars 


re required, on or before Nov 26, to 
or claims, to the eng t The Nerbudda Coal and Iron 
House, 85, London wall. Blyth &.Co, Gresham House, solors 


Witghe Dans to Charles Richards, Cobden chmbrs Corporation st, Birming- 

right, Birmingham, solor for liquidator ” 

Pend ben. than ae ” Co, Lamitep Ree di on or before Nov 18, to 
send their names and addresses, Of thals aches or claims, to George 


Miller Bushby, 2, Chapel walks, Sak teen Draper, Liverpool, solor for liquidator 








Creditors’ Notices. 
Under 22 & 23 Vict. cap. 35. 


Last Day or Cram. 


London Gazette.—Fatpar, Oct. 7. 
at ~ ua Taxcezp, jun, Hampstead, Merchant Nov 1 Burns, Newcastle upon 
Basa, Eowsep Groncr, Mark in Nov4 Snow & Co, Gt St Thomas Apostle, Queen st 
Beviseros, Hzsxierra, Brighton Novis Verrall & Borlase, Brighton 
Brace, Hexnr, Sparkhill, Worcester, Accountant Nov5 Wood & Co, Birmingham 
Boguvest-Fisarz, Hexar, Gt Baddow, Essex Nov9 Maskell, Chelmsford 


Booptz, Freperick Luorp, Liverpool, Jeweller Nov 10 Pennington & Higsg, 
Liverpool 

Boveuton, Caarues, Tillington, Sussex, Farmer Nov5 Johuson & Clarence, Midhurst 

Branxston, Mataew Georce, Newcastle upon Tyne, Plumber Nov 12 Maughan & Hall, 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Brown, Josern, Capel, Surrey, Farmer Novl0 Wade & Lyall, Bishopsgate st Within 

CuamBers, Joun, Bu:khurst Hill, Essex, Surgeon Nov3 Mary A Chambers, Buckhurst 
Hill 

Conway, Joun, Manningham, Bradford, Grocer Nov3 Stamford & Metcalfe, Bradford 

Deats, Lyp1a Unwin, Bassingbourn, Cambridge Nov 12 Wortham & Co, Royston 

Dunsmorz, Ecten, York Nov15 W & KET Wilkinson, York 

Exper, Catering, Roos, Yorks Nov15 Holden & Co, Hull 

Ecrorp, Lionen Harvey, Hastings Nov 11 Gaby, Hastings 

Fieip, StepHen Tuomas, Evesham, Worcester, Market Gardener Dec 1 Byrch & Qo, 
Evesham 

Fairu, Jane, Birkenhead Nov5 Thompson & Co, Birkenhead 

Grove, Esengzer, Stourbridge, Worcester Nov 10 Sanders & Co, Birmingham 

Guyton, Georce Ricuarp, Birkdale, Lancs Nov7 Thompson, Liverpool 

Gunton, Saran Jane, Birkenhead Nov7 Nicholson & Pemberton, Liverpool 

Haavue, Jouy Hort, Altrincham, Estate Agent Nov12 Holt & Co, Manchester 

Hearp, Campsett Epwarp, Bismingham, Colliery Agent Nov7 Stubbs, Birmingham 

Hewnstock, Epwarp Wiu1am, Chorlton on Medlock, Manchester Oct 26 Bridgman & 
Co, Chester 

Hotrorp, Eten, Birkdale, Lancs Novi Peace, Liverpool 

Hopkinson, Mary, Birstal, ur Leeds Dec4 Craik, Batley 

Horsey, Josern, Bellvue, Southampton Novi Waller, Southampton 

Hompsreys, Mary, Woolton, Lancs Novi Peace, Liverpool 

James, Tuomas, Undy, Mon, Novil Jolliffe, Chepstow 

JEWwELL, Joun, Plymouth, Plasterer Nové Bickle & Wilcccks, Plymouth 

Kay, Ropert Joun, York Nov10 Woodhouse & Co, Hull 

Leemine, Toomas, Lancaster Oct 21 Maxsted & Co, Lancaster 

Luioyp, Heten, Liverpool Nov4 Evans & Co, Liverpool 

McCourt, Jane, Falmouth Nov4 Whiteford & Bennett, Plymouth 

Massey, Saran, Bury, Lancs Nov15 Thorp, Bury 

Menog, Rev Ricnarp, Bockleton Vicarage, Worcester Novl4 Lawrence & Co, New aq, 
Lincoln’s inn 

Moore, W1.14M, Hartlepool, Brass Finisher Nov5 Bell, West Hartlepool 

Mospay, Fraycis, Petersfield, Farmer Nov15 Hobbs & Brutton, Portsmouth 

PritcuarpD, ALExANDERs, Beechworth, Victoria Nov3 Sladen & Wing, Delahay st, Wes- 
minster 

Roserrson, Fannie Kipp, Earl’s Court rd, Kensington Oct 28 Dunn, Drapers’ gdns 

Rosiyson, Rev Bernagp, Uxbridge Nov15 Nisbet & Co, Lincoln’s inn fields 

Rvp#ALL, Joun Porter, Brighton Oct 31 Sandom & Co, Gracechurch st 

Sanperson, Jomy, Roseacre, nr Kirkham, Lincs, Farmer Novi6 Guaulter, Fleetwood 

Sxapeett, Tuomas, Louse, Kent Decl King & Hughes, Maidstone 

Ssorpripce, Wittiam Joun Gites, West Wickham, ‘Kent, Architect Nov 11 Jobson, 
Lincoln’s inn fields 

Smart, Rev Rosert Witt1am Jouy, Parkham, Devon Nov 30 Toller & Co, Barnstaple 

Surrn, Lypia, Winchester Nov7 Wooldridge, Winchester 

Swirre, Col Josaua Wappixaton, Dover Nov5 Maddison & Co, Old Jewry 

TatrersaL., Curve ivs, Altrincham, Commission Agent Nov 30 Innes, Manchester 

Tsompsox, Exizapetu Ans, Southport Nov 12 Williams, Southport 

Townsend, Witt1am Leytonstone Novs Orrell, Manchester 

Wate, Witu1am, Loughborough Nov1 Hands, Loughborough 

Want, Pamir Wituiam, Duke st, Portland pl Nov5 Thorowgood & Co, Copthall ct 

Waters, Matruew, Woodbury Oct19 Geare & Mathew, Exeter 

Waicut, Tuomas, Shepshed, Leicester, Framework Knitter Nov 1 
borough 


Hands, Lough- 


London Gasette.—Tuxspayx, Oct. 11. 


Airey, ALexanper, Blackburn Nov5 Cliff, Blackburn 

Axess, Isanevua, Haighton, Lancs Nov15 Turner & Sons, Preston 

Asuceort, WiLi1aM Jouy, Liseard Novl Read & Brown, Liverpool 

Barwarp, Susay, Somerton, Somerset Nov5 Hill & Wedd, Somerton 

Barratt, Tuomas, Doncaster Novi Taylor & Co, Doncaster 

Beit, Magy Exizasetu, Newcastle upon Tyne Nov 7 Arnott & Co, Newcastle upon 
Tyne 

Bisuorp, Sazan, Cheltenham Nov 23 Earengey, Cheltenham 

Borcuer, Epwarp Henry, Beckenham Novil Hubbard & Co, Cannon st 

Carrmet, Wituram, Kendal Oct 31 Cartmel, Kendal 

Cox, General Fraycis Epwagp, Bournemouth Nov 12 Jawrence & Co, New ™, 
Lincoln’s inn 

Cummixes, Jonx Henry, Newcastle upon Tyne, Timekeeper Nov7 Arnott & Co, Newcastle 
upon Tyne 

Dicxersoy, Louisa, Cambray, Cheltenham Nov18 Winterbotham & Co, Cheltenhnm 

Dicxersom, Canon Ricuanp Citances, Cambray, Cheltenham Nov 18 Winterbotham & 
Co, Cheltenham 

Dever, Evizaseta Maup, South Hackney Nov 28 Betteley, Surrey st, Victoria 
Embankment 

Dousuaenr, Ruta, Weston super Mare Oct 25 Buss, Tunbridge Wells 





( Ex.icomez, Jaqvetrta, Torquay Nov 14 Hooper & Wollen, Torquay 
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Evans, Exizaseru, Bufferland, Pembroke Dock Nov 12 Hire, Pembroke Dock 
Guiuwoop, Tuomas Woottarp, St Mary Newington Nov 23 C & E Woodroffe, Gt 


Dover st 


Haney, Tuomas, 8t Buryan, Cornwall Nov6 Trythall & Bodilly, Penzance 
Horr, Cuarues, Liverpool, Licensed Victualler Novi Read & Brown, Liverpool 
Huser, Coin, Melbury rd, Kensington Nov 11 Morten $ & bang Newgate st 


Hunter, Jane, Birkenhead Nov7 Briggs, Padiham 


Jexxrxs, THomas Morais, Southampton Oct 31 Jenkins & Evans, Cardigan 
Jensixes, Josep Heyry, Bilston, Staffs Oct 31 Armstrong, Walsall 
Luoyp, Rev Ruys Jones, MA, Troedyraur Rectory, Cardigan Oct 31 Jenkins & Evans, 


Cardigan 


Lowaziz, Toomas, Bishop Auckland, Engine Tenter Oct 21 Jennings, Bishop Auckland 
Me..or, THomas, Oughtibridge, Yorks, Licensed Victualler Nov 19 Branson & Son’ 


Sheffield 


Mercuant, Isaac, Forest Hill Nov 5 Armstrong, Forest Hill 
Merritt, Francis, Anerley Nov1l Reed & Reed, Basinghall st 
Mites, Hexay, Northwold rd, Stoke Newington Nov 30 Crossfield &Co, Hackney rd 
Moore, Apam, North Shields, Innkeeper Nov12 Brown & Holliday, North Shields 
Newscm, Henry, Lincoln, Timber Merchant Nov8 Tweed & Co, Lincoln 


Bankruptcy Notices. 


London Gazette.—Frivay, Oct. 7 
RECEIVING ORDERS. 


Apaws, ty Fordington, Pm, General Dealer 
Dorches Pet Oct 5 Ord Oct 

ALLARD, ‘ous Witt1am, Worthing ‘brighton Pet Sept 10 
Ord Oct 4 

Ayprew, Aticg, Gt ye Provision Dealer Gt Grimsby 
Pat Oct 3 Ord Oct 3 

Apererty, Epwarp Rosert, Costey, oes, Job Mastér’s 
Foreman Oxford Pet Oct 5 


Bawoutt, Esgyest pee ey "Dali Auctioneer 
High Court Pet Sept 6 Ora Oct 3 

Borren, Joszrs, Tunbri Ont Bepe Wells, Baker Tunbridge 
Wells Pet Sept 27 0 


owen, ——- Sypyey, Heeford Hereford Pet Oct 

41 r 

om, We > ea Suffolk, Farmer Ipswich Pet 

ct 4 

CampBELL, an “Withornon,¥ Yorks, Painter Kingston 
upun Hull Pet Oct5 Ord Oct 5 

Coomse, Jonn W1ILL1AM, ym, Swansea, Baker Swan- 
sea Pet Oct3 Ord O 

on, 5 ree Brewer st, Victoria High Court Pet May 25 


Dack, CuarLes BLUNDERFIELD, aa Norfolk, Tobacconist 
Norwich PetOct3 Ord O 

Dons, Mary Any, — Semen, Shopkeeper Yeovil 
Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 

Hearp, Crara Maun, Merny ae Costumier Merthyr 


Tydfil Pet O:t3 Ord O 

Hint, Witx1am, sen, Fillingham, Lines, Farmer Lincoln 
Pet Oct1 Ord Oct 8 

Horvsey, Witutiam, Hull, Yorks Scarborough Pet Oct 5 
Ord Oct 5 

Jacksos, Samvet, Gainsborough, sa pegs 
Assistant Lincoln -< Oct 3 Ord O 


Javes. Henry, Rock av, Walham oat ee Merchant 
High Court Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 

Jorpay, Samvuet, Claremont rd, Cricklewood High Court 
Pet | Oct 3 Ord Oct 3 


Kesoatt, Frank, Walsall, Staffs, Builder Walsall Pet 
Sept 3) Ord Sept 30 
a. Pow oon, Clapton High Court Pet Sept 12 


Ls Courzve, Witiiam Jouy, Brook st, Hanover sq, 
Phoiographer High Court Pet Sept 15 Ord Oct 5 
Lees, Asa. Waterloo, nr Ashton under Lyne, Warehouse- 
man Ashton er Lyne Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 

Livinetox, Wituram, Canterb’ an oe Victualler 
Canterbury Pet Sept 20 Ord 

MoNaveut, Davip Cures, > donee Lancs, Painter 
Preston Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 

Manrz, Francis Groras, Linslade, Bucks, Decorator 
Luton Pet Oct5 Ord Oct 5 

Mr.iows, Ernest, Hucknall ao Notts, Baker Not- 
tingham Pet Oct 3 Ord Oct 

Moces, Teouas, are Yorks,. Farmer Bradford Pet 

Pp 

Morais, Moses AnpRew, Brading, I of W, Farmer New- 
port Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 

Moxon Wituram Jouy, Naffeston, Yorks, on Keeper 

upon Hull Pet Oct 5 Ord Oct 

Patwee, Matrarw Francis, Kingston upon Hull, Com- 

a Agent Kingston upon Hull Pet Oct 5 Ord 


Fowpes, Onantas Freperickx, Lower Clapton ri, Clapton 

Park, Physician High Court Pet Oct4 Ord Oct 4 

Porrer, berg Eccleshill, Bradford Bradford Pet Oct 5 

Preston, Caries Surve, Leicester, Plumber Leicester 
Pet Oct 5 Ord O: 


mary Rosert, sete Slater Bolton Pet Oct 4 Ord 
aevms, Henry James, Botley, Southampton, Hire Carter 


.. Pet Oct5 Ord Oct5 
—. Tuomas, Padiham, 
Oct 4 Ord wy) Lancs, Tailor Burnley Pet 


Broad st 











Smita, Sypyey Sromen, New Tredegar, Mon, Mason 
ae ——— = ee eee é 8 
DEN, JOSEPH EpwarpD James, Swansea, Surgeon Swansea 
Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 . 


ar y+ a Bradford, Painter Bradford Pet Oct 5 
5 

THOMPSON, oo — Yorks, Refreshment House 
Keeper New Bi Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 

Tims, wy New pelgioen, Chester, Timber Merchant 
Liverpool Pet Oc! Ord Oct 

pe ms , Keighley, Yorks, Basket Maker Bradford | 


Vase 3 Hee, Misterton, Notts Lincoln Pet Aug 31 
WHaLttey, inn Preston, Lancs, Draper Preston 
pt 22 Ord Oct 4 
Wi.ce, Trmoray, } + cme Glos, Grocer Gloucester | 
Wi a ie oe rane, Lines, G@ Boston Pet | 
RAY, ILLIaM, rocer 
Oct 4 Ord Oct 
RECEIVING ORDER DISCHARGED. 


Bosertson, WiLL1AM James, Liverpool, Tobacconist Liver. 
pool Rec Ord May 28,1904 Disc Sept 30, 1904 


FIRST MEETINGS. 


- co 
Osborne st, Gt 
Renee Se ——- Dulwich, Auctioneer Oct 
st 


18at12 Bankruptcy 

BLacKMORE, a sen, Epsom Ovt 17 at 12.30 2, 
Railway app, London 

Borren, oan, Bonny ells, Baker Oct 17 at 12 
Swan H Tunbridge Wells 

ae Hinwne. ¢ Chester, Army Pensioner Ovt 15 at 10.45 

rypt 

Brg, Witiiam, Charsfield, Suffolk, Farmer Oct 21 at 2.45 
Off Rec, 36, Princes st, Ipswich 

Cot.iys, Ex, Sutton in Ashfield, ate, \Fish | oer ll Oct 
18 at 12 "Off Ree, 4, Castle pl, P k st, N 


Coppock, Stepnen THomas, he wy Builder “Oct 17 
Co “ela tire ee Victoria 0 Bankruptcy | 
x, EY. wer. ct 19 at 12 
bidgs, Garey st 


Davies, Davip Browett, By, Re. Pentre, Glam, Carpenter | 


} Oct 17at3 135, High Merthyr Tyaal 
Davies, Grorer. 5 ee ith Oct 15 
at 11.30 Off R on ag 
Downes, WItuiam, — Grocer Oct 18. 18 at 3 The | 


Dvxcomse, The Hon Husert Ernest VAventine, Carlton 
ub, Pall Mall Oct 18 at 11 Bankruptcy bidgs, | 


Garpyer, Epwarp, = pod Peverel, Essex, Farmer Oct 
19 at 3 14, Bedford 





Oct 21 at 2.15 OF See. Be Princes st, wich 


! 
Green, Wi.iiam, Plymo Market, 
| Merchant Oct 18 at 11 Off Ree, 6, Aheurtin te 
| 
| Guuspeen, Tromas, Peoycraig, Liansadwrn, Anglesey, 
Farmer Oct 15at 11.15 Crypt chmbrs, Chester 
| Hatz, Frank Cartwaricat Guest Radnor, 
Auctioneer Oct 15 at 12.15 2, Offa si 
Hearp, Ciara Mavp, Merth — er Oct 15 at 
2.30 Bankruptcy 
Ho trorp, Josren Taomas, Derby, Architect Oct 15 at 11.30 | 
Off Ree, 47, st, Derby 


Joxzs, Exizaneta Emma, Middlewich, Tobacconist Oct 17 

at 3.45 Royal Hotel, Crewe ‘ 

ee Joun Heyry, Derby, Painter Octi5ati1 Off Rec, 
7, Full st, Derby 


olverhampton 
Kerrrst, by ge es Glos, Coach Builder Oct 15 
at12 Off Rec, Station rd, Gloucester 


lo 
Lipiyeror, Wass. egy 
Oct 20 at 


11.30 Off Reo, 





Oct 18 at 3.30 


Perry, Parrick Josern, Llandudno, Comedian Nov 1 


Cleethorpes, Tailor Oct 15at 11 Of | 


Green,: Harry ae. Orford, Suffolk, Blacksmith | 


KexpistP Frank, Walsall, Builder Oct 17 at 12 Off Ree, | 


Fearruax, Trouas Warsox, 
Lavage, Ban Bast. Lionsu, Maidenhead Oct 19at 12 14, | . Pet Aug 29 Ord 


a Victualler | Hea 
biauiieneee , oth Paice, nor Os' a | Hu 
Dealer ce Sep a Nee 


Parerave, Sir Recivaup Franxors Dovor, KCB, Salisbury Dec 1 Wadeson & Malleson, 


Devonshire sq, Bishopsgate 
Patuer, Mary, Weston, Ontario, Canada Nov 19 Angove & Co, Gt Winchester st, ola 


Chamberlain & Johnson, 


Ricuarpsoy, Taomas, East Boldon, Durham Oct 31 Mabane & Co, South Shields 

RicuMonp, James, Southend on Sea Novi12 Finch & Turner, Cannon st 

Bos _ , Lady Evrty Caarvorre, Hillesley House, nr Wotton under Edge, Glos Nov 
"IS Rooke & Macdonald, Bath 


Novi1 


Suaw, gta Newcastle under Lyme Hyde & Son, Stockport 

Sparrow, Frepegicx Henry, Leamington Nov1 Wright & Co, Leamingtom 

Tuomas, Ex1zaseTu, Dewsbury Oct 81 Banks & Co, Bradford 

Tixpa., Jouy, Hollington, Sussex, Butcher Nov5 Young & Co, Hastings 

Turvi.ie, James, Sutton Coldfield, Warwick Nov19 Bickley & Lynex, Birmingbam 

Waxxer, Georce Joszrn, Southport Dec1 Turner & Sons, Preton 

Warrers, Evizasers, Middlesbrough Nov 10 Jackson & Jackson, Middlesbrough 

Wueatey, Cuarves, Carlton, Notts Nov12 Turner & Co, Nottingham 

Vang, , Epwarp, Hebbern Quay, Coal Trimmer oc’ 26 McAnulty, Newcastle upon 
‘yne 





Taouss, Cardif, Coal Explorer Oct 19 at 12 117, 


Lovett, — 
soma Hee Mae, Abt Getic 


Mure Gn Farmer Oct 21 at2 Of 


ma ie ar 
Moorr, Tamas, s, Shipley, Yor ft Reo, 5, Vi Oct 3 
Rec, 29, Tyrrel 


Moreay, Saunt, ee Baier Oct 15 at 11.30 @, 
th wee Rit anne = 


Otpex, Joux EE ST b Merthyr Ty naa 





0 » ERNEsT 

| XLEY, ay, rer nF 

, Pincort, Joun James, Brixton hill, Bookbinder Oct 19at 18 
ptcy bidgs, Carey st 


— Joux, Dallinghoo, Suffolk Oct 21 at 230 
| Repuax Roser, Bolton, Oct18at3 19, Exchange 
st, Bolton 


| Somatuantzky, E Billiard 
Matter “Oct 18 tlt Of Bec, 8, Albert rd, Middles- 


| patbergmesone Baker Oct i7at3 117, 
8 7 Fi = W: Blyth 

TH, FREDERICK aye, 
Oct 18 at 11.30 Py men gmt 


i) , Gzorcz, Whitley Bay, Northumberland, sre 

ee Oct 15 at 12” Off Rec, 30, Mosley st, Newcastle upon 

_ Sent Hermes Leaghom, Dettend, Batts Oct 17 at 12 

1 Berridge st, 

Sraoxe, P B, Park mans, Knightsbridge Oct 17 at 12 
Wi Corr Durham, Boot Dealer 

T. ’ ‘est A 

7, oo teat at3 Hes, 24, Join a, Cortana 

* Get'xz ata Duke of Corneal Boil Pymoath 

Tans, Sh Haverfordwest, Tailor Oct 15 

Of ec, 4 Queen st, Carmarthen 
m.. py tt Rye Oct 17atll Bankruptcy 
gs 
| Witstams, Grore 


L—_ Oct 19 at 12 eae ees 


| Wusox, Hews ‘Agent Oct 15 at 
brypt chmbes, 
p> —— 


| a Rosert, Dorchester, General Dealer, 
Ana Rome eaten, Pee : 


Kore Doren, Desk Ay New Broad st High 

} Court Pet Aug10 Ord Oct 3 

| Anprew, Auice, Gt Provision Dealer Gt Grimsby 
Pet Oct 3 


A ye Newport, 
——— on wright 
coum oa a Wells, Baker Tunbridge 
Weils Pet Sept 27 Sept 30 
| Browne, G ae Sypwey, Hereford Hereford Pet Oct 
4 


| Bae, Waseem ‘Charfield, Suffol, Farmer Ipswich Pet 


| Cavett, Rosgar ae Duke st, 8t James’ High 
Court Pet June Ord 


Doce, Cnsamng Buivxperrtetp, Holt, Norfolk, Tobacconist 
Norwich Pet Oct3 Ord Oct 3 
| Deg, aoe Se, Gee, Se Yeovil Pet Oct4 Ord 


pager Sere High 


Crara Maun, Merthyr Tydfil, Costumier Mexthyr 
Pet Oct 3” Ord Oct <4 

Witiiam, sen, 

Oct 1 Ord Ovt 3 


Lines, Farmer Lincoln 
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EW LIGHT « TICHBORNE CASE. 


Y 


A. CHICHELE PLOWDEN, B.A., 


Metropolitan Police Magistrate. 


This week’s issue of ‘‘T. P.’s WEEKLY’’ contains a special contribu- 
tion on the famous Tichborne Case from the pen of Mr. A. C. Plowden, 
the well-known Metropolitan Police Magistrate of Marylebone Court. 


OTHER FEATURES OF 
By T. P. 


The Story of Zola. 


INTEREST INCLUDE— 


Medicine and Character. 
Traffics and Discoveries—Kipling’s New Book. 
The Story of Treasure Island. 


Is London Habitable? 


&c., &c, 





Id. 


OF ALL NEWSACENTS. 


EVERY FRIDAY. Jd. 


T.P.’s WEEKLY. 





Hopes, Hexry Vixceyt, Kennington 1d, Merchant High 
Court Pet May5 Ord Oct 3 

Hoansey, Wititam, Searborough Szarborough Pet Oct5 
Ord Oct 5 

Jacksex, Sauvet, Gainsborough, Lincs, Ironpmonger’s 
assistant Lincoin Pet Oct3 Ord Oct 3 

Jzrrerys, Jous, Haydn Park rd, Shepherd's Bush High 
Cout Pet Aug3v Ord S-pt 30 

Joses, Cakes, Birkenhead, Cheshire, Eagiaeer Birken- 
head Pet Aug 29 Ord Oct 3 

Jorpax, Samver, Cricklewood High Court Pet Oct 3 


Keuty, Jusepa Racwas, Clarence rd, Holland Park Hizh 
Court Pet Jury 29 Oid Oc75 

Laycock, Gzurcs [nomas, Terwick, Sussex Brighton 
Pet Sept 2 Ord Octid 

Lass, Asa, Waterl..o, nr Ashton under Lyne, Warehouse- 
man Ash onunderLyne Pet Uct4 Ord Oct4 


McNavouat, Davip Caartes, Fleetwood, Lanes, Painter 
Pre-ton Pet Oct4 Ord Oct 4 

Metiows Exyest, Hucknali Torkard, Notts, Baker 
Notmgham Pet Oct4 Ord Oct4 

Mnuzs, Lascevort, Camberwell rd High Court Pet Aug 
26 Ori Oct5 

Moscas, wamcet, Worcester, Builder Worcester Pet 
Spt 2 Ora Uct3 

Moxos, Wit.1am Jous, Nafferton, Yorks, Alehouse Keeper 
Kingston upon Hull PetOct5 Ord Octi 

Pater, Martuzw Feascis, Kingston upon Hull, Com- 


mission Agent Kingston upon Hull Pet Oct 5 Ord 
Oct 5 


a 
Poypzr, Cuantes Faznerick, Lower Clapton rd, Clapton 
Park, Physician High Court Pet Oct4 Ord Oct 4 
maw — Eccleshili, Bradford Bradford Pet Oct 5 
t5 


Repxas, Ronert, Bolton, Slater Bolton Pet Oct 4 Ord 
4 


Reves, Tuomas Sropz, Newcastle on Tyne, Insurance 
Agent Newcastle on Tyne Pet Juiy 19 Ord Oct 4 
Byves, Hesear Jaues, Boorley Green, Botley, nr South- 
ampton, Hire Carter Southampion Pet Oct 5 Ord 
Oct 5 

Sesortgip, Tuomas, Padiham, Lancs, Tailor Burnley Pet 
Oct 4 OrdOct4 

Suirs. Sypxeyr Georcr, New Tredegar, Mon, Mason 
T Pet Oct3 Ord Oct 3 

Sopzgs. Josera Eow arp James, Swansea, Physican Swansea 
Pet Oct4 Ord Oud 

Serrries, txxa Axx, Buch Hill Park, Enfield, Draper 
Edm nton Pet Sept 29 Grd O03 

Tar.os, Roseet, Bradford, Painter Bradford Pet Oct 5 
Ord Oct 5 


Tayioz, Wiiiax, Tintagel. Cornwall, Hotel Manager 
R-t #pté Ord Oct 5 

Taomrsox, Grorce. Bndlisgton, Yorks, Refreshment 
House Keeper Smrboroagh Pet Oct4 Ord Ot 4 

Tiuuts, Joszen. Liverpool, Timber Merchant Liverpool 
P42 Oct4 Ord Oct 4 

Tositr, Gruzce, Pecthan Rye High Court Pet Aug 31 
Ord Ot 1 

Tresee FPeasc, Keighley, Yorks, Bask’ M.ker Bradfori 
PtOts Ord Occ5 

Waatirr. Wirt au, Preston, Lancs, Draper Preston P+ 
wp. 22 Ord 045 

Wiuce, Tinerar, Cinderiord, Glos, Groca 
Pa Ot4 Ord Oct 4 

Wear, Wiiutsx, Wrangle, Lincs, Grocer Boston Pet 
Ot4 Ori Oct4 


Gl mcester 


| McCasx, Laweence, Leap 


ADJUDICATION ANNULLED. 


Rosertson, WiLL1aM James, Liverppol, Tobacconist Liver- 
pool Adjui May 23,1934 Anunut Sept 30, 1904 


London Gazette.—Tvespay, Oct. 11. 
RECEIVING ORDERS. 


Boya, Aytosto Giovanst, Reading, Licensed Victualler 
Reading Pet Oct7 Ord Oct7 

BrooxsarsH, Nataan, Lambeth st, Whitechapel, Tailor 
High Yourt Pet Oct7 Ord Oct 7 

Buet, Pamir Jouy, Kettleburgh, Suffolk, Shoemaker 
Ipswich Pet Oct7 Ord Oct7 

Cotzs, Georce Artave, Sutton Coldfield, Saddler Bir- 
mingham PetOc:4 Ord Oct 4 

CottetT, AcrreD HENRY, Sparkhill, Worcester. Com- 
mercial Traveller Birmingham Pet Oct7 Ord Oct7 

Cosa, Eowrs, Chantry, Somerset, Licensed Victualler 
Frome Pet Oct6 Ord Octé6 

Davies, Wittram Hayps, Penmachno, Carnarvon, Licensed 
Victuailer Portmadoc Pet Oct% Ord Oct8 

Duskiey, Freperick ArTaur, Leicaster, Pastry Cook 
Lzcester Pet Aug 26 Ord Oct7 

Eykys, Caarves Hicks, Eaton ter, Process Engraver High 
Court Pet June 23 Ord Oct 4 

Greaves, Ricaarp, King’s Norton, Worcester, Farmer 
Birmingham [Pet Aug 23 Ord Oct 4 

Geeesze, Eowis Hagry, King’s Lynn, Norfolk King’s 
Lyno Tet Oct6 Ord Octo 

Harvey, James, Macclesfield, Silk Dyer Macclesfield Pet 
Oct7 Ord Oct7 

Hawes, Cuaeces, Harringay Park, Crouch End, Builder 
High Court Pet Sept16 Ord O27 

HopGsos, James, jun, and Jouy Beiour Feeveeicx Biev, 
Birkenhead, Builders Birkenhead Pet Sept 13 Ord 
Oct 7 

Joses, Daviv, Abercynon, Glam, Groxer Vontypridd Tet 
Oct6 O1d Oct 6 

Jorspas, Wit1i4mM Tuomas, and Lawgence Jozpay, Leeds, 
Bailders Leeds Pet Sep:20 Ord Oct 6 

Jorxsos, Tuomas, Nantyglo, Mon, Wheelwright Tredegar 
Pet Uct8 Ord Oct 8 

Cross, Hailsham, Tiler East- 
bourne PetOcttS Ord Ox8 

Nicotis, Cear.otre, Ersest Ateeet Atreagp Nico.ts, 
WituraM Joas Nicoi.s, and Georce Cuaries Nicoiis, 
Catfurd, Builders Greenwich Pet Oct5 Ord Oct 5 


Pircurorp, Ricaanp Swansea, Licensed Victualler Swan- 
sea Pet Octé Ord Octé6 


Pezstemce, Tuomas Witiiam, Birmingham, Jeweller 
Brmingkam Pet Oct5 Ord Oct5 
Resreey, Kicnarv, Buraley Burnley Pet Oct 8 Ord 
8 


Oct 

Roorna, Jous. Barnley Burnley Pet Oct6 Ord Oct 6 

gavrer. Witttam and Joas Hesery Pavipen, Manchester. 
Shipping Merchants Manchester Pet ‘Oct 8 Ord 
Oct 8 

Suita, Jonas, and Tox Wicue Smita, Walworth, Mon'd- 
ing M.oufaturers High Court Pet Oct 7 Ord 


Oct 7 

Srepnexs, Ricaanp, Horney, Newsagent High Court Pet 
Oct 7 Ord Oct7 

Srewaet, Rosext Hexey, Shrewsbury, Clerk Shrewsbury 
Pt Ot6 OrdOte 





Tomrxtiys, Exsas, Ashurst.. Southampton, Cabinet Make 
Southampton PetOwt7 Ord Oct7 
ay JAMES, eo Berks, Farmer Reading 
et a 


‘ 

Tusver, Dante, Taomas. Burslem, Staffs, Furniture Dele 
Hanley Pet Sept 9 Ord Oct 3 

Wattace, Heyey, Euston sq, Euston rd High Coug 
Pet July t Ord Oct 6 

Water, A, Walthamstow, Builder Edmonton Pet Aug 
26 Ord Ort 3 

Warts, Mary Sorputa Derrerr, and Manrcarer Mapp 
Warts, Dresden, Long'on, Staffs, Schoolmistresges 
Stoke upon Trent Pet Oct6 Ord O:¢6 

Wuire, Henry. Hinckley, Leicester, Hatter Leicester Pe 
Oct 8 Ord Oct 8 

Waicut. Axx, Mosley Common, Tyldesley, Grocer Bolton 
Pes Oct 7 Ord Oct 7 


Amended notice substituted for that published in the 
London Gazette of June 17 : 


Janes Heney, Rock av, Walham Green, Corn Merchant 
High Court Pet Oct4 Ord Ord 4 


FIRST MEETINGS. 


ALLARD, Joun Wittiam. Worthing Oct 19 at 12 
4, Pavilion bldgs, Brighton 

Arruvur, Eowry, Caldicot, Mon, Wheelwright Oct 19 at 
11.30 Off Kec, Westgate chmbrs, Newport, Mon 

Bartow, Gitpert Lacy, Chestergate, Stockport, Timber 
Merchant Oct 21 at 12.15 Of Rec, County chmbrs, 
Market pl, Stockport 

Bareetrr. Wititam, Meibourne. Derby, Grocer Oct 20at 
11 Off Rec, 47, Full st, Derby 

Birk, Taomas, Newcastle under Lyme, Grocer’s Assistant 
Oct 2t at 1130 Of Rec, County chmbrs, Market pl, 
Stockport 

Biacksurn, Georce Francis, Kingston upon Hall, 
Builder Oct 19 at 11 Off Rec, Trinity House ln, Hall 

Brooknarsn, Natuay, Lambeth st, Whitechapel, Master 
Tailor Oct 20at12 Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey st 

Camesevt, Cuarces, Kingston upo Hall, Painter Oct 19 
at 12 Off Rec, Trinity House In, Hull 

Coomse, Joan Wit1am, Morriston, Swansea, Baker Oct 2 
at 12.15 Off Rec, 31, Alexandra rd, Swansea 

Qosa, Epwiy, Chantry, or Frome, Licensed Victualler Oct 
19 at 11.30 Off Rec, 26, Baldwin st, Bristol 

Dack, Coagies BiunpeRrieLp, Holt, Norfolk, Tobacc mist 
Oct 22 at 12.30 Off Rec, 8, King st, Norwich 

Davey, Ernest Sreruey, Barkiog, Essex, Draper Oct 21 
at12 14, Bedford row, London 

Dempster, Harry, Farnborough, Hants, Grocer Oct 20 at 
11.30 24, Railway app London Bridge 

Duyx, Mary Ann, Yeovil, Glover Oct 21 at 12.30 Off Ree, 
City chambers, Endless st, Salisbury 

Eykyy, Caarces Hicks, Eston ter, Process Engraver Oct 
21at11 Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey st 

Greene, Epwin Harry, King’s Lynu, Norfolk Oct 2) at 19 
Court house, King’s Lynn 

Hiri. Witttam, sen, Fillingham, Lincs, Farmer 
at12 OF Rec, 31, Silver st, Lincoln 

Hitizeck, James, Kendal, Westmorland, Waggoner Od 
19 at 10.45 Grosveaor Hotel, Stramongate, Kendal 


Hornsey, Wittram, Hall Oct 19 at 4.30 74, Newborough, 
Scarboroug’ 

Howastu, Aubert, and Atrarp Howarrtn, Stockport, 
Fruiterers Oct 21 at 11 Off Rec, County chmbrs, 
Market pl, Stockport 

Jacksox, Samvet, Gainsborough, Ironmonger's Assistant 
Oct 20 at 12.30 Off Rec, 31, Silver st, Lincoln 

Jaynes, Hexny, Rock avy, Walham Greea, Cora Merchant 
Oct 24at12 Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey st 

Jones, WiLLiAm Owes, Newport, Mon, Art Goods Dealer 
Oct 19 at 11 Off Rec, Westgate st, Newport, Mon 

JoRnDAN, Samvet, Claremont rd, Cricklewosd Oct 19 at il 
Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey st 

Jogpayx, WituiAM Tuomas, and Lawaence Jovan, Leeds, 
Builders Oct 19 at 11 Off Rec, 22, Park row, L2eds 

Kiruixc, Joux Epwarp, Thistlewaite rd, Clapton *Oct 20 
at11 Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey st 

Layo, James Lawrence, Blackpool, Jeweller Oct 20at 
10.30 Off Rec, 14, Chapel st, Preston 

Le Covrevur, Witiiam Joun, Brook st, Hanover sq, Phot» 
grapher Oct 2tat11 Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey st 

Lees, Asa, Waterloo, nr Ashton under Lyne, Warehouse 
man Oct 19 at 2.5) Off Rec, Byrom st, Manchester 

Mawstz, Francis Georce Linslade, Bucks, Decorator Oct 
19 ut 11 Off Rec, Bridge st. Northampton 

Massey, Joun Henay, anid Warrer Massey, Liverpool, 
Meta! Merchants Oct 19 at 2.3) Off Rec, 35, Victoris 
st, Liverpool 

Moanis, Moses Anprew, Brading, I W Farmer 
339 Off Rec, 33a, Holyrood st, Newport, IW 

Ossovene, Ricnasp CHapmay, Eastgate, Louth, Labourer 
Oct Watll Off Res, 15, Osborne st, Git Grimsby 

Pater, Matrazw Francis, Kingston on Hull, Commit 
sion , <\ Oct 19 at 124) Off Rec, Trinity Hoa 
lane, Hull 

Powper, Coagtes Frepertce, Lower 
Park, Physician ~Oct 20 at 12 
Carey st 

Porres, Jous, Eccleshill, Bradford 
Rec, 29, Tyrrel st, Bradford 

Passtox, Caaeces Suita Leicester, Plumer 
Off Ree, 1, Berciage st, Leicester 

Paiest. Tuomas, Dudley, Worcester, Brick Manufactare 
Oct 19at 11 Off Rec, 199, Wolverhampcon st, Vader 

Rimuixotos, Fueanxcis Lzoxarv, Leives'er, Commissos 
Agent Oct 26at12 Off Rec, 1, Berridge st, Leicett 

Sauiru, Jowas, and Tou Witte Suiru, Walworth, Moust- 
ing Manufacturers Oct 21 at 12 Bankruptcy bidgs 
Carey st 


Off Ree, 


Oct 2 


Oct 19 at 


Clap‘oa rd, Claptos 
Buukruptey bidgs, 


Oct 19 at 2.80 Of 
Oct 19 at 2 
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MERRYWEATHER. LONDO 
MERRY WeAracRs’ “* VAnIANT " STEAM 
PUMP AT WORK. 


Write for Illustrated 





MERRYWEATHER 
On FIRE PROTECTION and WATER SUPPLY 
To COUNTRY MANSIONS, ESTATES, &c. 





MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 63, LONG AGRE, W.C., LONDON, 


FIRE ENGINE MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING. 


The ‘‘ VALIANT’ is adapted for every kind of 
Pumping Work, including— 

Fire Protection, 

Water Supply to Houses and Farms, 

Watering Cattle, 

Pumping Out Ponds, 

Irrigating Land, 

Watering Lawns and Gardens, 

Washing Hops, Fruit Trees, &c., &c. 


THE LICHTEST AND MOST POWERFUL PUMP ON 
THE MARKET. 


” Weight 6} cwt. Simple in Construction. 


AS SUPPLIED TO— 

Earl Fitzhardinge. E. W. Aarcourt, Esq. 
Earl Scarborough. 
Baron F. de Rothschild 
Sir Edward Malet ( Monaco). | Hon. L. Waring. 
Sidney Harrison, Esq., J.P. | sir Phillip Egerton. 
Wilberforce Bryant, Esq. Miss A. de Kothschild. 

A. MacKenzie, Esq., &c., &c. 


Pamphlet No. 8290. 











Sritries, Emma Any, Bush Gill pk, Enfield, Draper Oct 
19at 12 Off Rec, 14, Bedford row 

Stewart, Ropert Henry, Shrewsbury, Salop Nov 8 at 
10.30 Off Rec 42, St John’s hill. Shr-wsbury 

SrvurtarD, WiLiiamM, Burnley, Drapery Salesman Oct 20 
atll Off Rec, 14, Chapel st, Preston 

Taycor, Ropert, Bradford, Painter Oct 19 at 3.30 Off 
Rec, 29, Tyrrel st, Bradford ; 


Taourson, Georce, Bridlington, Yorks, Refreshment 
house Keeper Oct 19 at 4 74, Newborough, Scar- 
borough 

Tikes, Zecnartan Watnwaicut, Penistone, Yorks, 


Painter Oct 20 at 10.30 O1f Ree, 7 7, Regent st, Barns- 
ley 

Tavewan, Harry ALLEN and James Danvex Bartt, Neath, 
Glam Aerated Water Manufac urers Uct 20 at 11.45 
Off Ree, 31, Alexandra 1d, Swans-a 

Turven, Frank, Keighley, Yorks, Basket Maker Oct 19 at 
8 Off Kee, 29, Lyrrel st, Bradford 

Waker, Henry, Misterton, Notts 
Rec, 31, Silver st, Lincoln 

Waucer, A, Waithamstow, Builder 
“4, Bedford row 


Oct 20 at 1130 Off 


Oct 19at3 Off Ree, 


Warp, Geouee Ratton, Liverpool, Printer Oct 19 at 11 
Off Ree, 35, Victoria st, Liverpool 
Waicur, Axx, Mosley Common, Tyldesley, Lancs, Grocer 


Oct 2Lat3 19, Exchange st, Bolton 
Yousc, Witt1am Freperick, Swindon, Butcher 
il Off Rec, 38, Regent circus, Swindon 
Zycutinsky, Morais, Liverpool, Baker Oct19at3 Off 
Ree, 35, Victoria st, Liverpool 


Oct 19 at 


ADJUDICATIONS. 


Bartow, Gitvert Lacy, Stockport, 
Stockport Pet Sept1s Ord Oct 7 
Barrow, AvA Barxow, Leicester Leicester Pet Sept 14 


Timber Merchant 


Ord Oct 7 
Beapwax, Aurrev, Liverpool rd, Islington High Court 
Pet Aug 21 Ord Oct & 
Boxa, Axtonio Giovanni, Reading, Licensed Victualler 
Reading Pet Uct7 Ord Oct 7 


Brookuarsn, NatHan, Lambeth st, Whitechapel, Tailor 
High Court Pet Oct 7 Ord Oct 7 
Kettleburgh, Suffolk, Shoemaker 


Buet, Pat.ie Joun, 
Ipswich Pet Occ 7 Ord Oct 7 
Cou.err, ALrrep Henry. Sparkhill, Worces‘er. Com- 


Pet Oct 7 Ord Oct 7 


mer. ial Traveller Birmingham 
Licensed Victualler 


Cosn, Epwin, Chantry, a 
Frome ret Octé Ord Oct 

Davies, Wittiam Bayon, ~ sea Carnarvon, Licensed 
Victualler Portmadoc Pet Oct 8 Ord Oct 8 5 

Ennicus, Extn Gong Frreprica Cromweil avenue, High- 
ate. Lace Manufacturer High Court Pet sept 17 
rd Oct 8 

Fiaxmax, George Wit1am, jun, Palmer's Green, Clerk 
Edmonton Pet July 1 Ord Get 3 

eer ia Surrey st, Strand High Court Pet July 

ir 

Greene, Epwix Harry, King’s Lynn, Norfolk King’s 
Lyno Pet Oct 6 Ord Oct 6 . - 

Harvey, Jaws, Macclesfield, Silk Dyer Macclesfield Pet 
Oct 7 Ord Oct 

Joxgs, Davies, ine, Glam, Grocer Pontypridd Pet 
Oct 6 Ord Oct 6 








Joxxsox, Taomas, Nantyglo, Mon, Wheelwright Tredegar 


Pet Oct 8 Ord Oct & 





Kunpest, Frank, Wallsall, Builder Wallsall Pet Sept 30 
Oct 6 
Lawrence, Basit Lionet, Maidenhead Windsor Pet 
July 23 Ord Oct 6 
McCann, Lawrences, Leap Cross, Haileham, Tiler East- 
bourne Pet Oct8 Ord Oct 8 
Mantz, Francis Georce, Linslade, Bucks, Decorator 
Luton Pet Oci5 Ord Oct 8 
Nicoits, CuarvottTe, Eayest Atbert A.rrep NIcoLLs, 
Wiiuiam. Joun Nicotts, and Gerorce CHaries 
a Catford, Builders Greenwich Pet Octo Ord 
ct 5 
mes, Atraev, Wigan, Jeweller Wigan Pet Sept1 Oxd 
ct 7 
Piscott, Joun James, Brixton a Bookbinder High 
Court Pet Sept 30 Ord Oct 7 
PircurorD, RicsAnp, Saiat Thomas, Swansea, Licensed 


Victuailer Swansea Pes Oct6 Ord Oct 8 
Renrary, Ricnarp, Burntey Burnley Pet Oct 8 Ord 


ts 

Roorn, Jouy, Burnley Burnley Pet Oct 6 Ord Oct 6 

Sraruess, Ric#aap, - a Newsagent High Court 
Pet Oct 7 Ord Oct 

Srewart, Ropest owe, Shrewsbury, Solicitor’s Clerk 
Shrewsbury Pet Oct 6 Ord Oct 6 

Tompkins, Extas, ee Cabinet Maker South- 
ampton Pet Oct7 Ord Oct 

Warts, Mary Sorara me cenl and Marcaret Maup 
Warts, Lo om, & +. nc Stoke upon 
Trent Pet 6 Ord ‘ 

weer ete ea a Hatter Leicester Pet 


Witurams, ace Epwanrp, Old Broad st High Court 
Pet May 12 Ord Oct 6 

Wrieut, Any, Mosley Common, Tyldesley, Lancs, Grocer 
Bolton Pet Oct 7 Ord Oct 7 

Zycu.insky, Morais, Liverpool, Baker Liverpool Pet Sept 
7 Ord Oct 7 


Amended notice substituted for that published in 
the London Gazette of Sept 30 : 


Bnoan, Croydon, Builder Croydon Tet Aug 5 
"Sept 24 


Wage, 
Ord 








Where difficulty is experienced in procuring the 
Soxiicrrors’ JOURNAL with regularity it is 
requested that application be made direct to 
the Publisher at 27, Chancery-laae. 

Annual Subscriptions, WHICH MUST BE PAID 
IN ADVANCE: SoLicrTors’ JOURNAL and 
WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, 52s., 
post-free, SoLrorrors’ JOURNAL only. 26s. ; 
Country, 288. ; Foreign 30s.4d. WEKKLY 
REPORTER, tn Wrapper, 268.; Country or 
Foreign, 28s. 


Volumes bound at the Office—cloth, 2s, 9d. ; half 


THEATRES. 


APOLLO. 

THIS EVENIN#, at 8.15, VERONIQUE: Mesdames 

Rosina Brandram, Kitty 

Darrell, Vali Valli, Hilda Coral 

Vincent; Messrs. Lat 

gerald, “akerman May, Victor Seymour, 
Bernard Dudiey, and George Graves. 


Henry 
DALY’S. 

THIS EVENING, at 3.0, THE CINGALEE: Messrs. 
C. Hayden Coffia, W. Louis i Lerdhim Bautoce, 
Fred Kaye Willie Warde, Hi Dixon. and Huntley 
Wright; Mesdames sybil Arun Leigh C M wre, 
Hirst, Sevening, D O:me, Stocker, Vivian, Seymour, Kitty 
Mason, and Ivadel Jay. 


DUKE OF YORK’S. 

THIS DAY, at 2.20 and 8.20 MERELY MARY ANN: 
Mr. ainley, Mr. du Maurier, Mr. Cartwright, Mr. Raie- 
mond, Mr ‘willis, Mr. Man-field, Mr. Doug! las; Miss Ada 
Dwyer, Mvs Susie Vaughan, ass Olliffe, Miss Curt wright, 
Miss Garden, Mrs. Sam jothera, and Miss Eleanor Robson. 


GAIETY. 
THIS EVENING, at 80, Td# ORCHID: 
Gertie Millar, Marie Studbolme, Gabrielle Ray, Phyllis 
Biair, May Craafield, aod vonnie Ediss; Messrs. L. 
Mackinder, Robert Nainby, Harry “— A. Hatherton, 
_ Sinden, C. Browa, W. Spray, L. Ellis, and Edmund 
ayne. 


GARRICK. 

THIS EVENING, at 5.30, THE CHEVALEER: Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier and Miss’ Violet Vanbrugh; Messrs. 
Sydnev Valeniine. O. B Ciarence, A. E. Matihews, H. 
Nye Chart, Webb-Darleigh, Pearce, Chesney, Fie ding, 
Domvilie, Kuott Dennison, Miss Nancy Price, Miss Ethei- 
wyn arthur J qnes, Miss M. Fane. 

*“. HTS MAJESTY’S. 
THIS EVENING, at 8 30, THe TEMPEST: Pt, 
Mr. Wiviam Haviland , Mr "Louis Calverc, Mr Basi Gil, 
Mr. Julian L’Kstrange, Mr. Lyn Harding, Mr. J. Fisher 
White, Mr. 8. A. Cookson, Mr. Fran is Chamier, Mr. Cecil 
Rose, Mc. Lionel Brsugh; Miss No:ah Kerin, Miss Viola 


LYRIC, 

THIS prams, a 8.15, THE EARL AND THE 
GIL: Messrs. W. ter Passmore, H. A. Lytton, M. RB. 
Morand, El:iston, oe Aamo Pinder, Childerst one, Torrence, 
and Robert Evett ; M es Fraser. Fioren:e eae 
es Fontaine, ‘art-Dyke, Phyllis Broughton, and Loui 


NEW THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, BEAUTY AND THE BARGE. 
At 8.20, THaT BRUT SlalaON3: Mr. Cyril Maude, 
Messrs. Kenneth Douglas, H. Marsh Alien, Edmund 
ee E. M. Robson, Frejerick Volpé, Lenaox Paele, 

W. vh-esman, Robert Buttomley, L. Puwer, A G Onslow, 
J.B. Fox, J H. Brewer, R. Eyre; Mrs. Charles Calvert, 
Miss Brough, Miss Adela Mea-or, Miss Carlotte 
Zerbini, Miss Rica Jolivec, Mus Jessie Bateman. 

PRINCE OF WALES. 

THIS EVENING at 5.0, SERGEANT BRUE: Messrs. 
Willie —, —— Wilhams, Farren Soutar, Sycney 
Barraclough, E. K-piing, Jack Thomosoa, 8. Brovke, 
Arthur v; Millie ae, Oiive Morrell, 
Vaierie de Lacy, Nima a Wood, tsuth Saville, N. Seymour, K. 
Ashmead. 


8T. JAMES’S. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE GARDEN OF LI&s: 
Mr. George Alexander essrs. Charies Futon, Mark 
Kingherns, Leslie Faber, Herbert Dansey, BE. H. Bruoke, 
Gerald Jerome, &c.; Me-dames Lilian Braith aaite, 
Corisande Hamilton, Elinor Aickin, Margaret Busse. 


VAUDEVILLE, 

THIS EVENING, at 815, THE CATCH OF THE 
SEASON. Mr. Seymour Hicks; Mesdames Zena Dare, 
Ethel Matthews, H. Jacobsen, R. Ray, M. Lowell, K. 
Me and Rosina Filippi; Mess. Sam sothe ra, 8. Brett, 
F. Wilson, C. ae Se Se Dene, C. Daly, C. ‘Kinnaird, 
P. Desborough, Master A. 





ELEVENTH IMPRESSION. oy axnp CoRRECTED 
1898). vo. Price 1 


INSTITUTES ot JUSTINIAN 


With English Introduction, Translation, and Notes. 


By the Late THOMAS COLLETT SANDARS 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & ©O, 


JARL’S COURT ITALIAN 
EXHIBITION. 





The Art, Industry, and Commerce of Italy on View. 
“VENICE BY NIGHT,” 


Realistically bw in the Empress Hall. 
Forty « preg cee quarters of a Mile of Canals. 
Venetian Palaces, Churenes, Bridges, aad Historic 

Bui ‘iaings, reproduced ty scale. 

THE BLUE GROTLO OF CAPRI. 
sT. PETERS AT ROME 

MAXIM’S CAPTIVE AIRSRHIPS, 
THR ROMAN FORUM, 
And a Host of New Atwavctions. 

Grounds Transformed 7 Brilliantly Illuminated 


LEADING MitTARY BANDS. 





law cal/, 5s, 6d. 


Urry 12 Noon To 11 ea 


Apmission Ls, 
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LAW PARTNERSHIPS & SUCCESSIONs 
For Vacancies for, or introductions to the above, apply to 


PLAS ~ YN ~ DINAS, J. HARCOURT SMITH, 
The old-established PARTNERSHIP AGENT, 


Dinas Mawddwy, Merioneth. LAW COSTS DRAFTSMAN, & ACCOUNTANT, 
for Gentlemen of the Upper 61 & 62, CHANCERY LANE, W.C, 


Telephone: 602 Holborn. 


EDE, SON AND RAVENSCROFT 


Founpep mx THe Reiex or Wittiam & Mary, 1689. 


ROBE COURT 


MAKERS. TAILORS. 
To H.M. THE KING & H.M. THE QUEEN. 


SOLICITORS’ GOWNS. 


LBVEB SUITS IN CLOTH & VELVET. 
Wigs for Registrars, Town Clerks, & Coroners. 
CORPORATION § UNIVERSITY GOWNS. 


93 & 94, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
The Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900. 


iis SRE. eae 


Every requisite under the above Acts supplied on the 
shortest notice. 
The BOOKSand FORMS kept in Stock for immediate use. 


Suare Certiricates, Deseytures, &c., ved and 
printed. Orriciat Szats designed and execut 


Solicitors’ Account Books. 


RICHARD FLINT & CO., 
Stationers, Printers, Engravers, Registration Agents, &c., 
49, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. (corner of 
Serjeants’ Inn). 
4anual and other Returns Stamped and Filed. 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. PRICE 5s. 
A Practical Handbook to the Companies Acts. 
By Fraxcis J. Grerx,of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 











PHENIX ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


PHGNIX FIRE OFFICE, 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 
49, Lombard Street, & 57, Charing Cross, London. 


Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 





Assured fre of all Liability. 
Electric Lighting Rules supplied. 
FIRE OFFICE. 
Founded 1710. 
LAW COURTS BRANCH: 
46, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
A. W. COUSINS, District Manager. 
FOERs IN Banp - - £2,535,800. 





METHING NE 
OYAL ITALIAN CIRCUS (late 


7 
seasons at the Zoological Cirque, 
Review, Court-Martial Scene, 


Sea, em teem One Shilling; 


Classes only. 
TERMS: From Six Guineas a WEEK. 


Shooting—Well preserved, over 22,000 acres. 


Fishing—24 miles, including trout, servin, and salmon. 


References— : 
Dr. Gro. Savace, 3, Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 


square, W. 
Dr. D. Ferries, 34, Cavendish-square, W. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply— 


Or. M. WALKER, J.P., 
Plas-yn-Dinas, Dinas Mawddwy. 


Treatment of INEBRIETY. 








OALRYMPLE HOUSE. | 


RICKMANSWORTH, HERTS. 
For Gentlemen, under the Act and privately. 


For Terms, &c., aj 7? 
ak . HOGG, M.R.C.8., &., 
Medical 8S: 


Telephone: P.O. 16, RickmansworTu. 


INEBRIETY. 





| SELBOUBNE HOUSE, LEICESTER. 


PRIVATE HOME FOR LADIES. 
Medical Attendant: ROBERT SEVESTRE, M.A., 
art obs Tht y —n 8 . Tevediont 
tudy o ebriety. rience. t 
Legal and Medical References, For terms and particulars 
apply Miss RILEY, or the Principal. 
ELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: “ MEDICAL, LEICESTER.” 


Licensed under the Inebriates Aets, 1879-99. 


BUNTINGFORD HOUSE RETREAT, 
BUNTINGFORDO, HERTS. 


For the Treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Inebriety 
and Abuse of . In a most healthy, y» pict ne —y 
secluded part of the country, 1} hours from 
about 400 feet above sea-level; 10} acres ae 
Heated by hot-water apparatus. ‘Rlectrie ligt light ‘Gmamhout. 
— to ae a tege and recreation. Workshops, Poultry 

a Cricket, Tennis, Golf, Library, Music, 
for Photography, &c. Patients may 
aa i ane the Acts or privately. Terms: 1}-3 Guineas. 

Electric Light and Heat Baths, &«.—Apply to 

Resipest MepicaL SUPERINTENDENT or SECRETARY. 


FAALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 


LimiTED. 








PRINTERS, 
LAW and PARLIAMENTARY. 


PasiiamMentary Bitis, Misvres or Evipeyce, Booxs or | 


Rererexce, Statements or Cram, Axswenrs, &c., &c. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES, 
NEWSPAPERS, 


| 


} 
| 


And all General and Commercial Work. | 


Every description of Printing. 


Printere of THE SOLICITORS JOURNAL 
and WEEKLY REPORTER. 


NORWICH STREET, FETTER LANE, LONDON, 4c. | Admission, 1s; Children under 12, 62, Open 10 


N.B.—Vacancies for Articled Clerks. Good Mortgage 


Securities Wanted. 





BRAND?S © 


Al 
SOUPS. 


Of all Descriptions. 


Finest Quality only. 
Sold everywhere. 


| BRAND & CO, Ltd., MAYFAIR, W, 





The Cream of Cocoas. 


-EPPS’S 


Contains all the nutriment 


COCOA 


of the Choicest Nibs. 





Legal Documents accurately Typed. 
Private Rooms for Dictation. 
executed. Contract Work at Reduced Rate. 
OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPAN Y, Ltd. 
75, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, AND 


DUPLICATING. 


Secrecy guaranteed. 
Country Orders promptly 





GYPTIAN HALL.—England’s Home of 
tes. Established 39 years.—Lessee and 

2. —DAILY, at Three and Eight, the 

Programme, brimful of fun, wonder, and novelty, 

the greatest mystery of modern times, entitled 


Yr 
mechanism devised 
THE PHILOSOPHER'S STONE.—In 
| the great favour with which the Merry Magical Romance 
has been received it will remain in the programme, 
A new and beautiful series of Animated Photographs. 
Prices 5s., 3s., 24., and 1s. 


——!! Invented by Herr Valadon. Th 
Mr. Nevil Maskelyne. 
ep ee at 


Children under 12 half-price. 





ADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION. 


Baker-street Station. 


In connection with Trains and ’Buses from all parts. 
Well ao, Well Heated, and Well Ventilated. 


HE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 
-like Pee Models of 
USsIA. 


Life 
|= IM. THE CZAR OF Rk 


H.M. THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN, 
L ALEXEIEFF, ADMIRAL TOGO, 


ADMIBRA 
| GEN ERAL eA as MARQUIS ITO, 


ELD-MARSHAL YAMAGATA, &e. 
10 till 10. 








iy >) eae. Ins 


eS, Oe 





The Members of the LEGAL PROFESSION — 
are respectiaily requested to kindly Reeom- 
mend ear Firm te Executors and scthers 


requiring Valuations. 


Cr “ae 


PO ROBAT | TE VALUAT (1ON 3% 


— 


SPINK & SoNy 


mnie 


t & 2, GRACECHURCH STREET, CORNHILL, E.C., and 17 & 18, Seema Tin Pr 


LONDON, W 


ESTABLISGHEO 1772. 





HOLDERS 
I EVIRWS 

wAW Socr 
Law 8rv1 


